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KV  REV.  fiEOKGK  ROGERS. 

How  sluUl  I  best  serve  the  ehureh  of  which  I  am  a  member  ? 

Uncle  .leremy,  <iii  old  Iriend  of  mine  to  whose 
opinions,  in  these  matters,  I  attach  some  conse¬ 
quence,  thinks  that  more  is  required  to  qualify  a 
mati  for  the  Universalist  ministry,  than  a  mere 
llippancv  in  ninnina;  through  a  round  of  texts 
against  “Partialism,  and  in  favor  of  his  own  beau 
ideal  of  doctrines.  I  I'onfess  I  think  him  not  far 
amiss  in  this.  It  was  Paul’s  judgment  that  the 
Gospel  minister  should  he  “  apt  to  teach,”  and 
hence  he  enjoins  Timothy,  “  till  I  come,  give  at¬ 
tendance  to  reading.”  fhe  first  promulgators  of 
the  Gospel  were  "supernaturally  endowed  with 
knowledge  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  is  evi- 
tlencc  undeniable  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Go<l  also, 
they  who  are  employed  to  teach  others  must  them¬ 
selves  be  taught.  What  can  be  more  conteniptible 
than  an  ignorant  public  teacher  ?  I  once  witness¬ 
ed  a  regularly  ordained  preacher  publicly  reading 
.1  chapter  in  .fob,  and  having  occasion  to  turn  over 
the  leaf  he  turned  over  two  by  mistake,  which 
Drought  him  into  the  Psalms,  and  he  continued  to 
read  without  knowing  the  difference  ! 

.\n  idea  has  certainly  obtained  amongst  the  pub¬ 
lic,  tlnit  Universalist  ministers  are  well  instructed 
men,  and  something  more  than  a  mess  of  rant  is 
cxjiectedof  oneof  them,  when  he  rises  to  preach — 
reason  and  evidence  are  required  of  him  as  the 
ground  of  his  hojic.  Now,  if  he  is  pali»ably  defi¬ 
cient  in  grammatical  accuracy,  the  intelligent  will 
despise  him  as  an  ignoramus — if  he  affects  the  flo¬ 
rid  style,  and  fails  through  utter  ignorance  and 
mismanagement  of  figures,  they  will  loathe  him 
as  a  conceited  coxcomb — if  he  talks  of  Greek  in 
hobbling  English,  they  will  pity  him  as  an  irre- 
daimaltle  fool — in  any  of  which  cases,  he  not  only 
must  fail  of  being  useful,  but  he  brings  the  cause 
he  hasesiMiuKcd  into  contempt.  An  illiterate  man 
is  continually  liable  to  err  in  one  of  these  ways,  or 
in  all  of  them  together — unless  he  has  been  extra- 
onlinarily  endowed  by  nature — and  he  moieover 
discovers  such  an  igtiorance  of  principles  in  theo¬ 
logy  and  morals,  and  of  facts  in  history  and  the 
sciences,  as  continually  exposes  him  to  the  ridicule, 
contempt,  or  disgust  of  his  hearers;  and,  if  he  have 
nice  .sensibilities — though  that  seldom  happens — 
IH!  often  incurs  the  most  painful  self-mortifications. 
For  my  own  sake,  then,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
church  to  which  I  belong,  I  must  endeavor  to  ren- 
<ler  myself  acceptable  as  a  public  teacher,  by  ap- 
plving  mvself  earnestly  to  the  cultivation  of  my 
mind. 

A  Universalist  preacher,  more  than  any  other,  is 
acce.ssible  to  all  classes  of  the  public — the  candid  in- 
(juirer — the  captious  (pierist — the  bitter,  self-confi¬ 
dent  Pharisee — the  skeptical,  future-life-denying 
Sadducee — and  he  may  depend  upiin  it,  that  even 
his  bitterest  foes— those  who  most  virulently  vitu¬ 
perate  against  the  morals  and  faith  of  the  Univer¬ 
salist — will  nevertheless  deem  it  out  of  character 
with  his  profession^  if  he  substitute  dogmatism  for 
argument, Or  a  supercilious  retort  for  a  meet  and 
egndid  answer.  lie,  moreover,  will  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  avail  himself  of  that  most  convenient  evasion 
under  which  the  craft  has  so  long  sheltered  its  weak¬ 
ness  anil  itsignorance— •“  It  is  an  awful  mystery,  and 
must  not  be  pryed  into  by  vulgar  mines''  This  con¬ 
tinues  still  to  be  a  comfortable  subterfuge  for  others, 
but  better  things^are  expected  of  him,  and  he  must 
qualify  himself  accordingly.  How  can  he  endure 
the  reflection  that  every  paltry  pedagogue  he  may 
meet  jn  his  rides— every  itinerant  .vender  of  Pac,-; 


tialism — may  be  his  superior  in  literary  attain¬ 
ments  ?  I  once  had  a  conversation  of  some  length  | 
with  the  Print  ijial  of  a  seminary  in  high  repute.  | 
I  was  the  first  ministei  of  our  order  with  whom  he  | 
had  ever  fallen  in,  and  for  a  Partialist  clergyman 
he  spoke  of  us  with  much  liberality — he  had  a  fa¬ 
vorable  irnjircssion  of  our  standing  in  point  of  in¬ 
telligence.  I  overheard  him  express  this  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  (himself  not  a  Universalist)  at  whose  house 
we  met,  “  Be  sure  you  bring  him  to  my  residence, 
and  make  a  tarry  of  some  hours,”  said  he,  “  for  j 
nothing  jileases  me  better  than  conversation  with 
well  informed  travellers.”  I  excused  myself  trom 
going  however.  Do  you  guess  the  reason  ?  He 
had  greatly  overrated  my  information.  I  feared  a 
further  uc(|uaintance  would  sink  me  in  his  estima¬ 
tion — and,  so  far  as  the  Universalist  body  and  my¬ 
self  were  Identified  in  his  mind,  any  contempt  he 
might  feel  for  the  latter  would  extend  to  tho  former. 
I  confess  1  am  so  much  of  a  sectarian,  that  I  can¬ 
not  consent  to  bring  myself  into  disparaging  con- 
tra.st  with  a  preacher  of  another  sect.  I  owe  it  to 
the  chun  h  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  contribute 
my  utmost  to  elevate  its  standing,  for  intelligence, 
as  well  ns  for  purity  of  life,  and  amenity  of  man¬ 
ners.  What  would  I  not  have  given  in  this  case — 
for  the  sake  of  the  Universalist  order  alone — to  have 
stixwl  on  a  par,  in  |)oint  of  mental  culture,  with  my 
amiable,  and  enlightened, though  Partialist  friend ! 
Alas  !  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have 
been  mortified  by  a  consciousness,  that  my  attain¬ 
ments  were  far  short  of  the  lequirenients  of  my 
station. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  not  operate  discou- 
ragingly  on  the  modest  subject  of  a  call  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry.  When  I  speak  of  a  call,  I  am  not 
to  be  understood  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  term. 
If  his  qualifications  are  limited,  let  his  jirete/uions 
be  limited  accordingly.  Lethim  bewareof  the  frog 
in  the  fable,  which  burst  itself  in  straining  to  be¬ 
come  an  ox.  If  he  cannot  greatly  edify,  he  need 
not  disgust  his  hearers.  The  besetting  sin  of  illi¬ 
terate  preachers  is,  that  of  indulging  in  an  inflated 
style — they  mi.stake  bombast  for  rhetoric — attempt¬ 
ing  the  sublime,  they  push  just  one  stej)  beyond, 
into  the  ridiculous!  They  find  an  analogy  to  their 
pn  aching,  in  the  strutting  jiomposity  oi‘  Cudjo  in 
the  tawdry  livery  of  his  new  coat,  or  in  the  fair 
Phillis  in  the  antiquated  hooped  petticoat  and  fa¬ 
ded  flounces  of  her  mistress.  Modesty  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  even  in  the  absence  of  literary  acquireir.ent, 
will  gain  for  a  public  speaker  the  respect  of  the 
intelligent  part  of  his  .luditors,  for  they  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  nature  has  laid  in  him  a  solid  foundation 
—good  sense— and  they  will  hope  that  study  and 
application  will  superinduce  upon  that  foundation 
all  the  other  re(|uisite  qualities  of  a  successful  pub¬ 
lic  teacher. 

It  is  too  late  in  tiie  age  of  the  world  for  an  illi¬ 
terate  ministry  to  succeed,  except  among  the  illite- 
r;ite.  Fifty  ye.-irs  ago  this  was  not  the  case ;  scarce 
one  individual  in  a  liundred  had  then  a  knowledge 
of  grammar — scarce  one  in  five  hundred  had  any 
ac(|uaint:incc  with  physics — the  human  mind  had 
hardly  cast  off  its  swaddling  clothes— anything 
would  aiuswer  public  expectation  that  was  preach¬ 
ing  in  jirol’ession,  and  noise  in  reality.  A  Metho¬ 
dist  itiner.ant,  named  Benjamin  Abbott,  served  up 
an  agreeable  mental  dish  from  the  text,  “  I  knew 
thee,  that  thou  art  an  oystennan.”  “  Wonderful 
condescension !”  he  exclaimed,  “  for  Christ  to 
stooj)  to  the  humble  oflice  of  an  oysterman  !  Sin¬ 
ners  are  the  oysters  which  are  roasting  in  the  fire 
of  hell,  and  preachers  are  the  longs  employed  for 
pulling  the  oysters  out  of  the  fil  e.”  I  am  told  that 
several  were  hopefidiy  conceited  under  this,  sub- 


'  lime  rhapsody !  But  people  now-a-days  know  the 
,  difl’erence  betwixt  “  austere'*  and  “  oyster,"  and, 

;  therefore,  it  behooves  the  preacher  to  know  the  dif- 
I  ference  likewise. 

A  clerical  acquaintance  of  mine,  (I  had  it  from 
the  lips  of  a  witness,)  conceiving  that  he  had  a 
I  call  to  preach  the  Gospel,  called  on  an  eminently 
I  learned  ministerof  the  Episcopal  church,  to  obtaii. 

:  his  judgment  in  regard  to  this  eonceived  point  ot 
;  duty.  An  ignorant  fanatic  would  consider  this  step 

I  a  “conferring  with  flesh  and  blood;”  but  with  tliat 

I I  have  nothing  to  do.  The  clergyman  questioned 
i  him  touching  his  literary  attainments.  He  was 
I  answered  that  these  were  not  very  extensive.  “  You 

I  have  had  a  good  English  education,  1  suppose,  at 
least?”  The  other  did  not  comprehend  exactly 
I  what  was  comprised  in  the  phrase,  “  a  good  En- 
1:  glish  education.”  “  I  mean  grammar,  geography, 

I  the  common  branches  of  mathematics,  etc.”  My 
friend  replied,  that  he  could  read  pretty  well,  [with- 
,  out  spelling  his  words,  I  presume,]  and  he  could 
I  also  write  ;  he  had,  moreover,  learned  to  cipher  as 
1  far  as  compound  multiplication ;  but  of  grammar 
;  and  geography  he  knew  nothing.  The  clergyman 
I  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Have  you  read  the 
classics  ?”  he  inquired.  My  friend  leplied  with  a. 

I  vacant  stare.  “  I  mean  standard  writers,  the  best 
i  old  English  authors,  as  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  etc.  ?” 

'  On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  inquired 
i  touching  history,  belles  lettres,  the  elements  of  phy- 
I  sical  science,  etc.,  on  all  w  hich  subjects  my  friend 
I  knew  just  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  botanical' 
!  productions  of  the  Asteroids.  The  clergyman  for 
!  a  while  was  dumb  with  very  amazement.  “Yon, 

:  perhaps,”  he  at  length  remarked,  “  have  wholly 
j  employed  yourself  in  theological  reading.  What 
I  authors  have  you  read  in  this  department  ?”  The 
respondent  began  to  feel  piqued,  as  his  ignorance 
,  became  more  and  more  developed ;  for,  truth  to 
‘  say,  even  in  theology  he  had  read  nothing  but  a 
i  volume  or  two  of  sermons,  and  the  joumid  of  an 
i  itinerant  preacher  named  Jesse  Lee  ;  he  therefore 
j  answered  with  some  tartness,  that,  having  got  re- 
i  ligicn  when  young,  and  acquired  considerable  ex- 
!  perience  since,  he  could  teach  others  what  he  knew 
I  himself.  “Well,”  retorted  the  clergyman,  “if 
i  you  impart  to  others  the  sum  of  your  own  know- 
j  ledge  merely,  it  w  ill  be  but  a  brief  lesson  methinks ; 
j  and  if  you  deem  your  qualifications  equal  to  the 
j  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  your  estimate  of  the  duties  of  that  important  sta- 
I  tiou  difl'ers  very  widely  from  mine  ;  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  I  have  devoted  two-thirds  of  my  life 
j  to  intense  study,  I  yet  seriously  meditate  a  retire- 
!|  ment  from  the  ministiy  for  a  few  years,  that  I  may 
It  have  more  leisure  for  adding  to  my  too  scanty  stock 
|j  of  knowledge.  You  have  my  judgment,  therefore. 

|i  relative  to  your  call  to  the  ministry.” 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  discourage  young 
i  men  of  small  attainments,  and  good  talents,  from 
j  entering  the  ministry;  my  wish  is  rather  to  incite 

I  them  to  urge  forward*  in  the  path  of  improvement — 
j:  to  “  study  to  show  themselves  approved  unto  God. 

I I  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  divi- 
I'ding  the  word  of  truth.”  Commencing  in  igno- 
l!  ranee,  they  may  plead  in  their  excuse,  a  zeal  to 
j  extend  to  others  a  knowledge  of  principles  dear  to 

themselves;  but  noplea  will  justify  their  remain¬ 
ing  \i\  ignorance;  because  no  class  of  men  have 
better  opportunities  for  improveiqent  than  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel.  They  usually  have  access  to 
j  the  best  society — have  leisure  for  reading  and  stu- 
I  dy — are  often  required  to  interchange  opinions  writk 
j  others  on  different  subjects— have  much  opportu- 
i  nity  to  gather  knowledge  from  observation — and  in 
I  remaining  ignorant,  they  violate  their  obligations 
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tothechurch  df  which  they  are  members— to  man- |j  knowledge  an  idita,  which,  if  true,  would  shake  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  unto' 
kind  at  large,  and  to  Go<l.  Many  3Iethotlist  mi- li  the  universe  into  annihilation.  What  a  tremendous  hiinself  hy  Jesus  Christ,  ami  hath  given  to  us  tlm 
nisters  have  made  very  praiseworthy  advances  ,  thought  is  that,  which  ascribes  uiireconciliation  to  ministry  ot  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in 
from  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  set  out,  jj  an  intinite  being!  Wherever  the  mind  extends,  Christ,  reeoncilitig  //le  world  unto  hiniselt,  not  inl¬ 
and  hold  a  very  respectable  standing  for  learning,  li  infinite  dissatisfaction  jtrevails.  liut  where,  my  puting  their  trespasses  utito  them  ;  and  hath  com- 
in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Universalist  preachers,  l' soul  iinjuires,  is  tlie  cvidetice  liir  this  moiirntid  I  niitted  to  us  the  word  ot  reconeilitition.  Now  then, 
generally,  commence  trading  with  a  larger  stock,  ji  setitiment  ?  Docs  the  vi/iee  of  tiature  declare  its  w-e  are  atiihassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  (i(!d  did 
but,  do  they  as  generally  rea!i/.e  as  lartie  an  ad- 1|  truth  ?  Do  those?  rolling  orbs  in  tlie  ileep  ocean  of  beseech  you  by  us;  we  prtiy  you  in  (  liri.-i’s  stead, 
vance  upon  the  capital  ?  l  inlinity  indicate  the  nnreconciliation  of  their  b»?  t/c  reconciled  to  God.”  Frimi  this,  wc'  learn 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  how  much  interest  t  regard  j  .Mtiker  I  Does  the?  atmosphere  wit.hliobl  its  show-  lh:it  the  burden  ot  the  apostl(?’s  ministry  was  to  re- 
the  Liberal  Institute,  which,  without  suhjectitig  ailers,  the  earth  its  tihnndiitice,  ami  tin?  seasons  their  coticile,  by  the  preacliing  ot  the  word,  tin?  unrecon- 
student  to  the  bonds  of  a  sect,  still  atliinls  all  op-lj  beauty  ?  I  lave  we  not  been  satisfu'd,  (hty  by  day  eiled  to  God.  This  won!  w  as  tin?  pow  er  of  God 
|K)itunities  for  ac(|uiring  knowledge.  1  hope  inanv  1  and  y<‘ar  alter  year,  with  the  goodness  ol  God?  j  utito  sal  vtition  to  every  one  that  believed.  It  wae 
vears  will  not  ebtpse,  ere  the  West  will  be  favored  '  ll.is  betaken  tiw  ay  tliose  means  of  moral  improve-  I  :i  iiroehimalion  of  the  inlitiite  love  o!  God — that  h« 
with  a  similar  establishment.  I  hope,  too,  that  in  '  ment — the  exercise  of  our  retison,  tlie  invaluable  j  is  the  unchangeable  Father  ot  all  mankind,  and 
the  satiie  tertn,  tluit  at  Clinton  will  be  doubled  in  I  blessings  of  revidtition,  .and  the  inteiclninge  of  |  that  wc  tire  brethren  ot  otie  lamily.  I'liis  word 
size,  studetits  and  advantages.  A  well  educated  ■!  social  aircctions  ?  lias  he  tiot  returned  men?y  for  li  produces  reconciliation  to  ( lod — to  the  b(?nevolene* 


ministry  w'i  11  greatly  elevate  the  standing  ofour^lour  ingratitude,  goodness  lijr  our  nnthatikfnlness,  ol  his  chaiacter,  atid,  eonseipiently,  to  one  atiothcr. 
denomination,  .and  in  the  satne  iironortion,  extend  and  commended  his  love  to  us,  wliile  we  were  sin-  “  For  it  pleased  the  Father  tiiat  in  him  should  till 
its  itifluetice.  Every  jireacher  .amongst  us,  should  ■  tiers,  in  the  gift  of  eternal  lile,  by  the  Saviour  ofij  lultiess  dwtdl ;  ami  luiving  made  ))eitce  by  the 
charge  hitnself  to  promote  this  object  to  tin?  utmost  the  worbl  /  V/onld  an  unreconciled  Hi  ing — a  liii?  |  blood  ot  his  cross,  by  him  to  rec<  ticih'  all  things  to 
■  )f  his  abilities.  We  have  a  larger  interest  in  the  i  to  m.atikind — confer  such  unmerited  lav  ors  a.s  these  I'  himsell ;  by  him,  1  say,  whcthi  r  they  be  tldng«  in 
matter  than  any  other  body  of  Christians,  intisinueh  |  on  those  wliom  he  ii.ated  ?  AVhiubl  an  mu  niy  do  j  <.’arth,  or  things  in  heaven.  And  vou  that  wrro 
as  every  bratichof  literature  .aids  iti  furnishing  the  j  this — iimleitake  the  salvatioti  of  a  world  by  Jesus  |l  sometimes  tilienatcd,  and  enemies  iti  your  iiiii.d  by 
elements  of  proof,  by  wiiieh  error  may  be  refuted,  i  Cliri-t  ?  Surely,  if  this  be  the  ellect  of  the  tinre-  jj  wicked  works,  yet  now  Initli  he  rc  eom  ilcd.”  Col.  i : 
and  truth  cstablislied.  Atid,  although  I  w  ould  not  com  iliatioti  and  enmity  of  God.  i  am  uu.able  to  .ap-  j  1!>,  ‘JD,  W'hen  this  gre:it  .and  glorious  work  sluill 
recommend  blocking  up  the  way  to  the  mitilsirv  .  p"<'<  hiti?  the  im|)ortii!iee,  which  this  supji.ised  re-  ;  be  accomplished,  and  till  shall  be  ri  di  mu d  fn  iu 
with  prescribed  tests  of  literary  (|ualitie:ition,  yet  !  com  iliation  and  friendship  throtigh  his  Son.  w  as  |  sin,  (lod  will  be  all  in  all.  H’lu-  ( tnnity  wliieh  ig- 
1  must  utiite  with  the  poet  in  his  ca.utionarv  ;id  I:  intended  to  set  ure.  'I'hc  truth  is,  (!od  is  good  atid  ;;  nottmee  litis  oceasioned,  will  et  ttse,  tit. d  the  ran- 


For  the  and 
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vice,  to  *  I  right  in  all  hit  ways:  ami,  hence,  the  sticriliec  oF|somcd  world  will  be  utiited  in  tiie  hiliness  of  Gtd. 

••  l.iy  not  carel.o.t  hands  !  tlie  Lord  .le  .iis  was  not  intended  to  ohttiin  or  I  low  happy  is  tlie  thought,  that  an  caid  will  b« 

c),i  (icnir.  that  niiinot  ttarh  aif\  wtil  uot  tran^.  ’  divine  favor,  but  to  etunmeml  the  im-  !'  tiiade  to  all  traiisgressioti,  tiiat  till  the  eattsi  s  of  rt;- 

t’or  the  Magariue  and  A.ivirate,  iiiutahlo  lovc  of  God  to  liis  u ti ft cotici l(  (I  uiid  sinful  li  |iining  and  sorrow  will  be  removed,  and  l!ie  diller- 

R  KCO.NCI  1. 1  A  T  IO.\.  ;e!iildren.  We  slioiiid  not  indulge  the  thcnglit,  jj  eiiee  of  opinion  and  praeliee,  w  liieli  pn  vail  among 

nv  RKV.  c.  HAivnioNi).  jihat  oiir  Father  in  lioaven  is  on r  enemy,  as  tlie 'diiankiiid,  shall  he  lost  in  universal  hannotiy  atid 

'Phe  obvious  meaning  of  roconciliatimi  is  agree- j  etidless  sin  .atid  snirering  suji|>ases.  ij  satisfaetiom  _ _  _ 

mont,  oneness,  satisfaction,  and  iieac-e.  !l  While  we  vK'w  (lod  .as  the  Irii  ml  ol  all  immkimi,  i-or  iin.- .vi.if.i/iiie  and 

']uontly,  nnreconciliation  signitie.s  disagreemetit,  i  he  is  an  etietny  to  all  causcsji  i:,n  i  v  t;  Rs  A  1. 1  s  M  l\  .M  AS.sAC'll  liriKTTf?. 

enmity,  dissatisfaction,  tind  misery.  And  it  is  aji-  i  will,  in  the  sligl-te  |  (u  gree,  contrihule  to|,  nv  iikv.  j.  (.kkooi-.v. 

parent  that  in  all  cases  where 'a  disagi\?enieni  j| The  fact,  that  God  is  a  .|  The  cause  of  God’s  impartial  grace  is  onward 

exists,  either  one  or  the  other  party  must  he  in  the  n'llimited  e\  il,  i.,  i>roo(  that  he  w  ill  not  sul-  ,  yiassaehusetts,  and  we  Irii.st  iii<>  day  is  not  lar 

wrong.  Ti.(Mliircrcnceisthecauseof,liss.atisfae-  :i»!'‘-''^t‘Xistence.  It  is  .afso  prool  ot  his  ree.uicilia-  ^  |,ave  eml.ramd 

tion  and  enmity.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  :  It  i>  .d.Mird  to  contend  (or  pei  pc-  ^  l,appily  fell  ihroughoiil  the  land.  Tbe 

the  wrong  may  generally  he  fcimd,  w  here  the  r  ‘'‘leering,  unle.ss  w  e  . are  able  to  show  ,  j„  ^  world’s  salvation  are  warm-hearted 

greate.st  uneasiness  prevails;  for  he  wlio  is  in  tlie  ,  -tgreml  to  sneh  .an  evil.  1 1)  ellect  tlii.s,  ,  Kverv  man  who  profe.-ses  love  liir 


i*or  (ht.‘  M.i^M/iiie  aiul  Aiivuct^te. 

1:  S  I  V  !•;  R  S  A  1. 1  S  M  I  \  .M  A  S  .s  A  C  II  |i  ri  K  T  T  S 
nv  itKV.  J.  (.i<K(;oi;> . 

The  cause  of  God’s  impitriial  grace  is  onward 
in  Massaehust'tts,  and  we  trust  tlm  day  is  not  lar 
disiani  when  the  principles  we  have  emliraeid 
sliall  he  liajipily  fell  ihroughoiil  the  land.  Tba 
lielievers  in  a  world’s  salv.-ilion  are  w tirm-hearled 
and  zealous.  Every  man  who  prote.-ses  love  liir 


right. cannot  licdi.ssatisHed  wkh  his  own  righteons-  i!  --'‘'I""''  "S  .••ntnh.lat.on  o  mhmi.e.  lu  i.ov.i-  jj  hisdniy  lodo  someth  ng  toward 

ness,  ihonglt  he  may  regret  the  unrighteousness  '  i|  spreading  the  truth  of  a  ll.-deenicr’s  love.  Th« 

of  others.  The  party,  therefore,  that  is  in  the  j  >/’  rm-onciled  to  maniu.id--a 

wrong,  should  be  hrougl.t  to  an  agreement  yvith  !  '■■‘■'''1  ”  ami  an  eneniy  to  the  indispensable  duly  to  lio 

the  one  that  is  right.  There  should  he  a  ciiange  :| ‘'•f  ^tnl  misery  ot  all  souls,  the  impi.iy  ,s  n.ade,  ^vatclifnl-li.r  lie  will  k'^weth 

Iroin  evil  to  good.  T,  Ids  i.s  wliat  justice  re'inires.  s  ''  Jinriio  (.  j  u  our  .  .i\  tour  .1^  i  ow j  j,.jj  |,jj.  “  i..^  going  about  like  it  loariiig  lion, 

.Should  the  one  tiiat  is  right  become  reconciled  and  '  ‘  **"  ''''7’  ‘  whom  lie  mav  devour”— and  he  realizes 

agreed  to  the  other  party,  without  any  moral  |  t<>  commeml  he  love  ol  Ins  I  a  her  to  respoiisihle.  .Should  he  desert 

change  from  evil  togood.ho.il  parties  won  Id  he  in  I,  -".mortally  loL.^  aware  that  he  would  forfeit  th,«^ 

the  wrong.  Hence,  it  appears,  thm  the  opi.-iion,  |  |,j„|,  .,,,,1  onriohling  privileges  he  now  enjoys.- 

which  declares  that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  n  ""r  sonl.s  aepuamt,  d  w.tl.  toe  grace  .  'pounding  arms,”  or  plying 

sulTered,  and  .lied,  to  reconcile  God  to  man.  sup-  j,  ^  ""'1  ‘  -ItcI-v  rm  ""c.le  m-  to  .  y, .,^„,p,, 

(vxses  that  he  was  either  inti, e  wrong,  while  o,an  ^  his  lioly  govi  rnment.  ;1  p,p,„p,p  uml  wrestles  mightily 

was  in  the  right;  or  else,  that  man  w.as  wrong.  I|  _  '>'>“2'*  <^'>7.77  -’"'"V  was ' 

while  the  perlect  Creator  rer|uirerl  a  change  or  re- >'y  Our  Loid  ,  (,p^p|,p,,„  j„  Ahrahamic  laith  are 


which  declares  that  Christ  came  into  the  world, u. ,  .  . . .  ..  p„„„,,i  ,  .,p,„  „p 

sulTered,  ami  .lied,  to  reconcile  Go.l  to  man.  sup-  j,  '"^''7  ^  ""'1  ‘  -rrO-v  rm  ""c.lc  m-  to  .  y, .,^„,p,, 

(vxses  that  he  was  either  inti, e  wrong,  while  o,an  ^  his  lioly  g.iv.  rnmeut.  ;1  p,p,„p,p  uml  wrestles  mightily 

was  in  the  right;  or  else,  tiiat  man  was  wrong.  I|  _  '>'>“2'*  <^'>7.77  -’"'"V  .v"'  man  was ' 

while  the  perlect  Creator  rer|mred  a  .ihange  or  re- >'y  Our  Loid  ,  (,p^pi,p,,„  j„  Ahrahamic  laith  are 

’onciliation  to  this  evil  character  for  his  own  satis-  'j  ','1  ^  '  '  ,1"' '  'i  i"  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 

faction.  If  God  siiould  he  reconciled  to  tlie  imre-  '  ’'‘/'J'  !'”'"‘'y, I’7'  j  ••  Couecris  of  Praise”  ami  Confereuees  arc  miilti- 

,..mciliatio;i  of  his  children,  so  as  to  produce  an  ji  "f; 1"<'  cI.aiTcter  j|  ^ 

agreement  m  the  work  ot  evil,  it  would  he  an  uii-s"'  '''7'f'’'y  ■'7“  ' ’  ''"j  ’  .  trained  to  acknowledge  their  great  utility  and  use- 

fortunate  change  for  the  happiness  of  the  w.irld.  jl ‘  ^  l*-"  liikcwarm,  ihe^cold  and 

Therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  miml  a„,.|  p;ha- 1' ^  '7'"":''*  indilTercnt  to  ll.e  perli.rmance  of  their  .Inty  :  and 

racter  of  God  he  right,  at  any  lime,  a  siihse  iueiit  lie  reconeili.iti.iiiol  m.mkiml  sigi.i.i-s-  t.m  i  j  w d.en 

.  hange  would  est.ahlish  his  unright.iousness.  T.i  I  -7  -ij  (;„iversalisis  will  sh.iw as  ..me),  zeal  a.id  .ievotion 

aiiticijiate  any  change  in  the  Deity,  is  nothing  less  j,  ""  k"'*  "  *'  '''77 iV"'  "'  ***'1 H ^ 

than  to  expect  the  reign  of  iutiiike  evil  tliroughout  |j  'V'  '7!  ji  -lie  uphuiUii'iig.if  a  bad  one.  Surely, my  brethren, 

all  w'orl.ls.  And  the  idea,  that  Christ  earne  into  j!  *  ‘‘'7'.' 'T ^  sin  is  an  .  \  n  .  tic.  o  uiirc  ijicre  can  be  11.)  danger  in  Universalists  being  zeal- 
tho  world  to  appeas,!  the  wrath  of  God,  .ami  change  ji  ‘•""-•-l-alu-"  o"  our  part.  I  here  can  h..  m,  posst.d.-  ,  , .over  saw  a  Universalisl  half  ztalon* 

the  determination  of  intiiiitc  wisdom,  supposes,  at  ji  ‘  "  '"’7  i  .  nough.  Did  yon  ever  find  a  man  professing  faith 

least,  that  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  to  remedy  jj  j.  imm.  <>  pro.  nee  on.  -s  j,  „[jp  sentiments,  w  ho  paid  too  mnch  attention  to 

an  imperfection  ill  the  character  of  God,  and  tJiere- || agrecm-nt  ""d  peace,  the  sinful  chanKa.T  preaei.cd  word?  that  went  to  mccling  too  o^ 
by  save  the  world  from  that  wretchedness,  wliieh  m.iii  must  he  .iestroyed.  I ..  .lecomplish  ' 1  much  for  iireaching,  etc. ?  On 

.his  impcrfectioii  would  oeca.sion.  Heli.ro  ad.ipt- 1  “”7  V..  J  tlie  otlier  liarid,  have  you  not  seen  a  hick  in  these 

aig  a  supposition,  involving  the  character  of  God  ji  ‘  "ccessarv.  In  (  tirist  ,  ■  ,  ,  ..n...orii...r  il...  tn.ib  ? 


.ill  worlds.  And  tne  idea,  tnal  Clirist.  came  into  j!  ‘  *  ;  .  •  ^  ,  i  here  can  be  no  danger  iii  Universalists  bc*irii(  zeal* 

the  world  to  appeas,!  the  wrath  of  God,  .aii.l  change  ji  on  our  part.  I  here  can  h..  no  posst.de  ;  ,  , .over  saw  a  Universalisl  half  ztalon* 

th<‘  determination  of  intiiiitc  wisdom,  supposes,  at  ji  ‘  "  '"’7  i  .  nough.  Did  you  ever  find  a  man  professing  faith 

least,  that  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  to  remedy  Ij  j.  imm.  <>  pro.  uce  on.  -s  j  ,jj.ntimeiils,  w  ho  paid  too  mnch  attention  to 

an  imperfection  ill  the  character  of  God,  and  tJiere- || '•V''*""’  "grecn-nt  ""d  peace,  the  sinful  clianitser  |  preaei.cd  word?  that  went  to  meeting  too  o^ 
by  save  the  world  from  that  wretchedness,  w liit h  m.in  must  he  .icstroyed.  lo  .iccomplish  the,  p^j^,  poaching,  etc.?  On 

.his  imperfection  would  oeca.sion.  Hefi.ro  ad.ipt- 1  '*  'n  i^"'  ;  tlie  otlier  liarid,  have  you  not  seen  a  hick  in  these 

...T  1  .iiiMnosiflon  involvino-  ihe  elinr-if-f/.r  a  isaviour  hecailie  IlCCCSsarV.  In  (  lirist  ...  1  .  .  1  1  ,  •  •  ,  , 

.ng  a  supposiiion,  invoiviiij,  iiic  ctiaracit.r  ot  trod;  1  i  1  1  .1  •  c/-  1  1  *1  1  things?  a  total  neglect  m  supporting  ih.;  truth  ? 

(In.  llalit  which  rcfiiilres  -I  fhfin<rp  In  Mi-il-o  '  "e  tichol.l  lIlC  Ullage  of  (.od,  and  wll(?ll  .lur  souls  »ir  1  1-  /'■ini’*  1  • 

111  ttiat  iigiu,  WHICH  n  quiros  .1  ctiange  to  Iiiaue  It  j  •  .1  1  We  believe  God  will  m  his  own  good  tune  bniia 

right,  and  necessarily  supposing  a  .lepen.leiice  ol  j  .’‘  *7*'^  J'*  "ia-7^1  fl-e  c  .a-j|  creature  of  the  human  family  to  the  panics 

his  will  on  circumstances,  instead  of  circuiiistaiiccs  jj  j'-e  ^^"'‘eemer.  it  destroys  tlie  .  of  endless  happiness.  We  believe  lie  niakos 

i.eing  dspendeiit  on  his  will,  we  should  in.|uire,  j  '  '  !  7  7  m  ^7 '7®  11m  o  . open  aiice,  |  of  means  in  bringing  about  bis  glorious  pnr- 

diligenlly,  for  the  evidence  of  this  l.ypothesi.s.  jj  ^  p„«es.  And  that  the  more  zealous  we  are  in  sprLcF 

We  should  boldly  challenge  the  declaration,  that  j  ”  '"k  "  te  peact  u  ways.)  wis  011.  ,  triumphs  of  gra<.e  and  glory,  the  sooner 

God  is  unreconciled,  and  an  enemy  to  man,  and  1 1  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  reconciiia- j  shall  we  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the  hi». 
demand  the  most  indubitable  proof  before  w'e  ac-  I  tion,  the  apostle  affirms,  2  Cor.  v :  18-20,  that  “  all  man  race.  Brethren,  we  need  more  zeal.  More 
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ol  that  iVrvor  of  devotion  which  characterized  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb. 

1  recollect  hearino:,  when  residing  in  yottr  ritate, 
that  a  certain  Methodist  clergyman  remarked  tlnit 
he  woulil  rather  “  wearoui,  than  rust  out."  And  I 
imagine  that  if  our  brethren,  every  where,  would 
come  oat  anti  renew  their  /.cid  in  the  dear  atid  be¬ 
loved  caitsc  of  a  world’s  reconciliation,  it  would 
Tcer  ive  a  new  impulse — disarm  opposition — soften 
down  the  prejudiecs  of  mankind,  “  and  juit  the  ly¬ 
ing  lip  to  shiime.” 

Let  us  then,  mv  brethren,  examine  ourselves, 
and  ask  the  (picstion.  Have  we  done  onr  duty  in 
spreading  the  light  and  glory  of  Heaven’s  eternal 
truth  ?  Jf  not,  let  ns  begin  now — “  now  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  time,  jiow  is  the  day  of  salvation.’’ 

ffoburn,  Mass.  _ _ 

Kur  titc  Ma;;asiii«  aod  Advacate. 

K  O  T  F.  S  t»  N  S  A  C  K  F  D  S  f  B  J  E  C  T  t* . I*  art.  II. 

INSCRIBED  TO  ADEI.IA. 

§  V,  My  Jhar  Friend,  1  now  present  you  with 
a  translation  of  tlie  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
I’roverbs  ;  in  executing  which  I  liave  endeavored 
»4)  express  and  convey  the  very  same  impressions 
and  propositions  in  English,  of  which  the  Hebrew 
words  are,  to  me,  the  vehicle.  There  are  in  this 
chapter  m.iny  excellent  sentiments  and  observa¬ 
tions :  may  they  be  to  us  themes  of  delightful  me¬ 
ditation,  and  springs  of  profit  and  upward  pro- 
jr(!ss ! 

Proverbs,  Chap.  X:  Verse  1.  A  prudent  son 
maketli  a  glad  fiifher,  Utt  a  reckless  son  is  the  grief 
of  his  mother. 

2.  Treasures  of  unfairness  (i.  e.  unfairly  gotten 
treasures)  shall  not  temd  to  profit;  but  fair  deal¬ 
ings  shrdl  tend  to  deliver  from  death. 

Jelioviih  will  not  permit  the  life  of  the  just 
U)  suHi  r  from  want ;  but  he  shall  drive  away  (or 
scatter)  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  unjust. 

4.  He  becometh  poor  whodealeth  with  a  prodi¬ 
gal  hand  (fraudulent  hand.  Parkhi'Rst.)  ;  but  the 
hand  of  the  frugal  shall  make  rich. 

r>.  He  that  gatheretb  in  Summer  is  a  prudent; 
but  he  that  sleepcth  in  harvest  i$  a  son  that  eaus- 
eth  shame. 

(>.  Blessings  (are)  for  the  head  of  the  just;  but 
violence  (opposition)  shall  overwhelm  the  mouth 
of  the  unjust  (i.  e.  their  self-vindication). 

7.  The  remembrance  of  the  just  bringeth  a 
blessing  ;  but  the  character  or  fame  of  the  unjust 
dotli  corrupt. 

M.  'j'he  wise  in  heart  shall  make  use  of  his  know¬ 
ledge;  blithe  that  is  foolish  with  his  lipsshall  fall. 

‘J.  He  tliat  walketh  ia  integrity  walketh  .with 
confidence;  but  he  that  distortetli  his  ways  shall 
be  made  tf>  feel.* 

J{t.  Ho  that  winketh  with  his  eye  givrth  pain  ; 
and  he  that  is  foolish  with  his  lips  shall  fall. 

1 1.  'Phe  mouth  of  the  just  is  a  fountain  of  life 
{lit.  of  lives) ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  unjust  coritain- 
eth  only  fraudulence. 

12.  ilt-will  slirreth  up  rontention  ;  but  over 
cverv  transgression  good-will  throweth  a  veil. 

Ki.  Sagacity  is  to  be  found  in  the  sayings  of  him 
who  hath  become  discerning  (i.  e.  who  has  been 
taught  by  experience);  but  a  rod  is  for  the  back 
of  him  who  wants  prudence. 

11.  The  w  ise  sh  ill  conceal  what  they  devise  ; 
but  the  mouth  of  the  imprudent  is  contiiially  smok¬ 
ing  (pouring)  forth  his  intnost  thoughts. 

In.  'riie  wealth  of  the  rich  man  is  his  strong 
city  ;  the  destitution  of  the  poor  is  his  destruction. 

If..  The  conduct  of  the  just  (upright)  teudeth  to 
the  true  i  njoyment  of  life  (lit.  of  lives) ;  but  the 
eoiuluet  of  the  unfair  tendeth  to  a  fall. 

17.  He  is  in  the  way  of  life  who  profiteth  by 
(lit.  observeth)  discipline;  but  he  th.at  dismisseth 
reproof  goeth  astray. 

I**.  He  that  hideth  hatred  with  lips  of  falseliood, 
and  he  that  uttereth  slander  is  unw  ise. 

IV'.  In  a  multitude  of  w'ords  there  wantelh  not 
transgression ;  but  he  who  restraineth  his.  Ups.  is 
prudent. 

*  ■*  Thrice  le  he  areped  who  hath  bia  qvarral  jiui;; 

Aad  be  but  eaked,  though  locked  up  in  ateel, 

tVhMi  cenecienre  ityiutice  u  corrupted.’’.-.4Aaih]i«enN . 


1  2U.  Tlie  longue  of  the  ujuiglii  is  as  choice  siher;  j  And  when  1  came  to  riper  years  and  had 

I  but  as  a  thing  of  little  value,  is  even  the  heart  of  |  thoughts  of  entering  the  vineyard  of  the  Gospel,  the 
j  the  unfair  (or  unjust).  I  inclination  tif  my  mind  was  to  be  a  waterer.  True, 

21.  'I'lie  lijis  of  ilie  rigliteous  s-hiill  feed  many  ; :  1  luive  soimTiuies  taken  up  the  hoe,  where  there 
I  but  lor  want  of  wisdom  sliall  the  liiolish  die.  |  was  planting  to  be  done,  and  no  one  else  to  do  it. 

22.  Veneration  of  Jclioi  ah  maketh  rich  ;  and  [  but  have  found  in  general,  most  success  in  water- 


wit  li  it  lie  addeih  no  labor  (or  sorrow). 


:  ing  and  training  the  vines  to  run  in  the  right  direc- 


2.3.  It  i.'i  like  sport  to  a  tliouglitless  person  to  ex-  tion. 


eciifp  a  miscliiev  ous  plot ;  but  jirudent  action.s  suit  |  Now,  as  most  of  my  beloved  brethren  are  en- 
tlic  man  that  liath  diserrnmeiit.  '  gaged  in  planting,  1  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to 

24.  Tlie  corn-deposit  of  the  unjust  shall  leave  i'  bring  you  in,  occasionally,  a  jiotof  w  ater  for  tin 
him;  but  the  desire  of  the  just  sliall  be  .granted,  j  benefit  of  the  vines  in  the  various  portions  of  our 
2^3.  As  tlie  w  ind  passetli,  .«o  of  the  unjust  there  [  Master's  vineyard.  I  doubt  nottliere  are  many  diy 
is  no  trace ;  but  the  just  is  established  for  an  age  j  and  barren  places,  where  the  seed  my  faithful 
(or  lor  ever — Hebrew  olim).  j  brethren  ba%e  sown,  does  not  thrive  so  greenly  as 

2G.  As  vinegar  to  the  teelli  and  smoke  to  the  it  should.  But  the  time  is  coming  w  hen  “  tlic 
eyes ;  so  is  a  sluggard  to  tliosi;  th;it  send  him.  ]>;i relied  ground  shall  become  a  jiool,  and  the  thirsty 
27.  Veneration  of  Jehovah  addelli  days;  but  the  land  springs  of  water;”  and  1  should  be  happy  it 
years  of  the  unjust  shall  be  curtailed.  being  an  in.strunient  in  bringing  about  that  blissful 

2!S.  The  cxjiectalioii  of  the  upright  shall  result  '  period, 
in  gladness;  but  the  hope  of  the  unfair  shall  i  I  say  an  instrnment.  God  works  by  means. — 
perish.  The  seed  must  be  planted  and  the  herbage  wmier- 

29.  Strength  shall  he  given  to  those  who  are  per-  !  ed  by  human  hands :  but  it  is  G(k1  that  giveth  the 

feeling  themselves  in  the  way  of  Jehovah ;  but  de-  increase.  He  is  the  author  of  those  physical  law  s 
struction  shall  be  to  the  doers  of  wrong.  which  bring  forth  vegetation  in  the  natural  garden. 

30.  The  just  sliall  not  remove  (or  be  removed)  '  and  cause  it  to  multiply  an  hundred  fold :  and  of 

for  ever  (lit.  for  an  age)  but  the  unjust  shall  not  in-  i  these  mental  laws  which  bring  forth  piety  in  tin 
liabit  the  earth.  I  moral  garden,  and  cause  its  fruits  to  overspri  cd 

31.  3'he  moulli  of  the  ujiright  shall  bring  forth,  l  society. 


prudence ;  but  the  tongue  of  liars  shall  be  cut  oil’. 


society. 

In  either  ease,  man  can  do  no  more  than  plant 


For  the  aad  .tdTocate. 

ANECDOTKS. 


It  is  supjioscd  by  many,  that  the  publication  of 


I  32.  The  lips  of  the  just  know  what  is  suitable;  !  and  w’atcr.  What  then  is  lie  that  plantetli  or  h« 

I  but  the  mouth  of  the  unjust  lies,  only.  \  that  watereth  ?  Give  God  the  praise.  I  envy  not 

j  (To  be  continued.]  i  iiiy'  brother  Paul  that  more  gigantic  and  overpow- 

I  _  '  cring  intellect — that  superior  strength  of  purjii>.>-t 

lor  .h.  M.jKj.i.e  Aud  Aeiocau.  I  and  Unyielding  pcrscvcrant  e,  which  enable  liilii  t«> 

1  It  K  w  A  I  E  R  E  R . No,  1.  |i  pjopppr  ((je  way  tlirouoh  perils,  toils,  and  persecii- 

M  I:ave  ,.!a,:ted.ApoIlost.atcred;  butUodgaietbcincr^^^^^^^^^  j,  humblcr,  more  obscure  ami 

I  ^  So  sniil  1  aul  to  the  church  at  C  orintli,  1  Cor.  In:  i  but  not  less  useful  task,  to  rear  the  vine  and 

I  ^  1  he  figure  here  emidoyed,  is  a  happy  one,  i  tcaeli  its  tendrils  to  entwine  around,  adorn,  and 

being  drawn  Irom  horticulture,  a  branch  ol  indu.s-  j  beantifv  the  pillars  of  the  Christian  temple, 
j  try  more  generally  understood  and  practiced  than  *  \pollos. 

j  any  other,  save  housew  ifery .  — - 

'I’iiere  is  a  natural  and  unforced  analogy  betw  ecu  |  For  the  Ma»zine  aad  tdwate. 

propagating  the  Gospel  and  cultivating  a  garden  anecdotes. 

or  a  vineyard.  In  gardening,  y  ou  dig  out  the  roots,  ■  h  is  supjioscd  bv  many,  that  the  publication  of 
and  mellow  the  earth,  and  they  put  in  the  seeds,  imecdoles,  w  hich  arc  calculated  to  make  ouroppo- 
j  The  seeds  germinate  in  the  earth,  and  soon  the  1  sits  ajipear  ridiculous,  is  a  jiowerful  aid  in  proinot 
j  leaves  ajipcar  above  the  soil ;  and  then  comes  on  j  (ng  the  triumjih  of  Universalism.  That  such 
i  the  task  ol  w  aleritig.  aneedotes  liavo  an  effect  on  weak  minds,  or  on 

j  N)  in  cultivating  the  garden  of  the  mind.  The  i  those  who  are  jileased  with  anv  thing  that  opjiose« 

I  roots  of  bitterness  and  jirejiidicc  (tJie  remains  of  a  ^  is  termed  orthodoxy,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  I  do 
former  growth,)  must  be  eradicated,  and  the  heart  p  believe  that  manv,  who  would  otherwise  have  be- 
in  some  degree,  made  mellow,  by  the  sjiirit  of  j;  come  onr  warmest  and  best  friends,'  have  becomi 
charity  and  good  will.  It  is  then  jirepared,  like  the  l|  disgusted  on  account  of  reading  them.  The  pre- 
good  ground  in  the  (larable,  for  the  reception  of  the  ji  f.ppt,  “  do  unto  others  as  ve'would  that  others 
seeds— the  principles  of  Jesus.  These  are  implant- 1|  should  do  unto  vou,”  we  jinfess  to  adopt  as  a  guide 
I  ed,  and  eoriio  forth.  They  mu.st  now  Ik-  watered,  ||  in  all  our  actions;  yet  what  should  w-e  think'were 
j  or  they  will  languish.  When  the  sun  is  uji,  they  j  we  to  fake  up  a  Presbyterian  paper,  and  read,  that 

j  will  be  scoicbed  and  w  ither  aw  ay.  j,  ]Mr. - ,  a  C niversalist  deacon,  had  concluded 

h  ortunately,  the  laborers  in  the  Gospel  x  incyard  ii  an  exhortation  in  a  jiublic  meeting,  bv  adx'ising  thf 
have  diversities  of  gifts”— some  for  i>laiifing  and  :  congregation  that  he  would  sell  rum'  as  cheap  as 
some  for  watering.  I'lie  work  ot  (ilanling  re-  |  anv  other  man  in  his  village?  Should  we  not  at 
quires,  indeed,  more  strength  and  vigor;  but  that  i  once  pronounce  it  a  bn.*c  fabrication — nianufacturci 
of  watering,  more  care  and  eircumsjiectiou.  Tlie  1;  by  some  one  who  could  think  of  no  better  argu- 
proper  “  limes  and  seasons”  to  apply  the  w  ater —  j  nicnlstobear  against  Universali.“m?  Methinksw  i 
liow  much  to  |iut  on  this  tiiid  how  much  on  that  j  ghoiild  ;  and  if  so,  have  we  any  reason  to  believe, 
species  of  plant— to  distinguisli  between  the  humid  ;  ,i,at  the  publication  of  similar  anecdotes  by  us. 
nature  ol  one  kind  ol  .-■oil  smd  the  arid  ipiality  ot  I  will  have  any  better  effect  on  owr  opposers  ?  After 
another,  require  a  discrimination  of  judgment  and  '  jcolving  these  queries,  it  would,  perhaps  bewell  for 
and  acuteness  oJ  attention,  as  rarely  found,  jicriiaps,  us  to  reflect,  that  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  exercise 
as  that  i-eimiiiaiiding  strength  which  makes  the  j  the  same  charily  for  others  that  we  claim  for  our- 
successliil  planter.  ;  selves,  but  that,  by  so  doing,  we  should  manifest  to 

Now  your  liuiiiblo  servant  is  conscious  that  the  \  ((j,,  worid  that  Universalism  is,  in  reality,  a  better 
small  gilt  he  has  tillottcd  him,  is  belter  adajiled  to  j  isY^■tem  of  religion  than  its  opposite,  because  it  re¬ 
watering  tlian  planting.  Even  when  a  boy,  he  |  (piircs  and  enables  its  believers  to  be  t^iore  charita- 
never  loved  s<)  well  to  use  the  hoe  and  spade,  as  the  \  more  benevolent,  and  more  honorable  than  its. 
waler-pot.  To  dig  out  roofs  and  mellow  up  the  j  opiiositc.  A  1/n*versali3t. 

ground,  was  a  task  tiHi  heavy  for  his  effeminate  j  ^  - — - - — ^ 

frame,  and  had  no  charms  for  him.  But  when  the  ,  For  lU  mU  A.tT(x»i«. 

vines  came  11(1,  and  began  to  bxik  green  aad  thrifty,  ;  A  T  H  O  V  G.U  T. . 

he  delighted  to  walk  along  the  ai.sles  and  sprinkle  on  I  Suppose  every  individual  living  were  a  practical 
the  water — to  watch  their  growth  from  day  to  day,  1  Universalist ;  how  uiuch  neeuof  prisons,  jails,  aad 
sec  them  unfold  their  blossoms,  and  set  for  fruit.  |  jieace  officers  would  there,  be?  Verily,  whai  aa 
And  when  at  length  the  cuctinibers  and  melons  ap-  1  awful  thing  it  would  be  to  Ixave  all  men  “  uust  ia 
peared,and  began  to  assume  a  form,  took  a  boy-  |  the  living  Godk  ^ho  is  the  Saviour  of  ailinien,”  ■ 
ish  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  h«  bad  had  a  hand  |  anil  have  nptriing  to  deter  them,  frong.  crime,  b^ 

I  in  bringinj  about  the  harvest.  lore  to  QpiiAnd  their  fellow -J;»en. 
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For  the  Mafetine  and  AdToeate. 

brief  dialogues . No.  11. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  SANDERSON. 

DEMONOLOGY.  , 

Universalis l.  Good  evening,  neighbor — you  are  j 
punctual  to  your  ap)>ointn)ent.  I 

Parlialist.  I  liave  ever  found  punctuality  to  be 
the  best  policy.  I  think  1  am  better  jtrepared  to 
discuss  with  you,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  than 
when  we  last  conversed. 

U.  You  still  think,  then,  that  religion  has  some  | 
connexion  with  the  devil,  or  the  devil  with  reli¬ 
gion  ?  1 

P.  ('an  there  ho  a  religion  without  a  devil  ? 

U.  There  can  be  no  religion  v/iihout  a  (ioil. 

P.  It  were  blasphemy  to  presume  otherwise.  | 
U.  According  to  your  statement,  however,  reli- 
gion  owes  its  origin  as  much  to  the  lievil,  as  toIJod !  i 
Why  should  you  not  feel  as  much  indebted  to  the  j 
devil,  as  to  (Jod,  li)r  all  the  good  which  religion  il 
iloes? 

P.  I  am  not  in  the  least  iiidebtc'd  to  the  devil —  ; 
he  is  a  tempter — an  arch  deceiver — the  enemy  oflj 
man.  L 

U.  Let  us  see  whether  you  are  not  indebted  to|i 
the  one  you  villify.  Sui)pose  you  were  to  deny  | 
the  existence  of  a  personal  ilevil,  w'ould  your  | 
church  retain  you  in  fellowship  ?  would  they  not  i 
ilenounce  you  as  a  heretic  I  I 

P.  It  would  be  perfectly  right  if  they  did.  ! 

U.  Supjio.se  you  were  to  deny  the  existence  of  j 
(Jod — would  they  do  any  more;  than  exconununietiie  I 
vou  ?  ! 

“  P.  No.  I 

U.  Then,  surely  you  arc*  indebted  to  the  devil,  | 
as  well  as  to  God,  for  your  religion  ;  for  you  c*on-  j 
fess  that  unbelief  in  the  formc;r  subverts  religion  ;  j 
atheism  can  do  no  more  ;  and  this  looks  tome  like  I 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  a  fact,  which  you  cannot 
conceal,  that,  as  it  regards  faith,  God  is  but  little  | 
more  honored  than  the  devil.  S'ou  make  a  belief  | 
in  hitn,  a  vital  principle  of  religion  ;  and  the  jiuritv  | 
of  religion  becomes  elevated,  or  dejuc'ssed.  acconf-  j 
ing  ;is  the  devil  has  a  share  of  your  faith.  I 

P.  You  forget  the  moral  influence  which  the  ex-  j 
istence  of  a  personal  devil  exercises.  i 

U.  Which  do  you  imagine  has  the  most  and  i 
best  influence,  to  attribute  all  sin  that  is  in  the  | 
world  to  some  unseen  spirit;  or  to  say,  that  man  I 
is,  himself,  the  author  of  it.  | 

P.  We  will  let  all  this  go;  I  observed,  when  I  i 
came  in,  that  I  was  better  prejiared  than  1  had 
been,  to  discuss  this  subject.  IMilton’s  Paradise 
Lost  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  ;  1  have  been 
highly  delighted,  and  I  think  instructed  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  it ;  and  have  studied  the  jiassages  of  .Scriji- 
ture  to  which  the  work  refers. 

U.  If  I  were  to  sjieak  my  mind,  I  should  say 
you  are  less  prepared  to  investigate  the  subject, 
than  before  you  jierused  Milton.  Did  you  never 
search  the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain  if  thc'y  taught 
the  existence  of  a  personal  devil,  until  you  read  i 
Milton  ?  how  came  you  to  believe  there  was  such  | 
a  being  ?  I 

P.  The  church  rccjuires  me  to  believe  il  j 

U.  So  you  believe  any  thingthe  church  rcijuircs?  i 
P.  If  I  did  not,  they  would  cast  nu*  out.  : 

U.  How  tamely  some  throw  the  coronet  of  the  [ 
mind,  at  the  feet  of  designing  men.  As  for  Milton,  j 
his  Paradise  Lost  is  no  more  to  he  relied  upon,  j 
than  any  other  production  of  a  fruitful  imagination.  1 
Whenever  I  think  of  Milton’s  fallen  angels,  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  what  the  jioet  says, — 

“  Imagination  hodic.'  forth 

The  form?  of  thing?,  the  poet’s  pen  j 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  , 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.”  | 

P.  1  have  always  heard  Milton  quoted  as  good 
authority;  especially  as  having  been  successful  in 
elucidating  the  doctrine  of  fallen  angels. 

U.  That  he  has  been  successful  in  pleasing  and 
convincing  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  I  do  not 
dispute  ;  he  was  an  uninspired  man,  as  liable  to 
err  as  other  men — the  Scriptures  are  our  only  sure 
guide. 

P.  True.  But  you  admit  the  existence  of  devils 
—from  whence  did  you  derive  your  opinion  ? 


U.  Not  from  Milton.  Nor  have  I  admitted  any 
such  devils  as  he  speaks  of.  Because  Peter  “  sa¬ 
vored  t)f  the  things  of  this  world,”  Jesus  called  him 
satan — Judas  Avas  called  a  devil,  doubtless  for  the 
same  reason.  The  wonl  devil  strictly  means,  a 
deceiver,  a  slandeier;  and  the  word  satan,  an  ad¬ 
versary  ;  and  allhough  freiiuenl  use  is  maile  of  these 
words  in  the  Scrijiturcs,  and  that  oficii  in  relation 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  sujiersiitioMs  of 
other  nations,  not  by  way  of  ujihobliug  them  :  still 
Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  made 
ralheriiu  accoiumodjited  use  of  them,  todisiinguish 
the  (idfersaiics  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  the  jiersonifieji- 
lion  ofiwil;  and  the  incoijioratiou  of  tlic  common 
notions  derived  from  the  Heathen,  is  wholly  with¬ 
out  authority. 

J*.  It  ajii’iears  to  me  llial  you  misunderstand  the 
word  of  God.  What !  no  real,  jiersonal  ilevil : 
what,  then,  became  of  the  tmgels  that  fell  from 
heaven  1 

U.  I  have  first  to  learn  that  any  fell,  before  I 
can  Jinsweryonr  question. 

/*.  Do  vou  deny  also  that  attgels  fi  ll  Irom  heti- 
ven;  !ind  jirofess  to  believe  the  Christian  religion  ? 

U.  As  yon  ajqiear  to  know  so  much  about  this 
matter,  will  you  inform  me  who  these  angels  were? 
how  came  they  to  fall  ?  and  where  did  they  fall  to  ? 

P.  Why,  it  is  generally  believed,  they  were 
once  jierfectly  holy  ;  that  Jitubilion,  or  jtride,  insti¬ 
gated  them  to  usui'ji  the  throne  of  God;  so  they 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Almighty,  tind  a 
war  in  heaven  was  the  conseijuenee ;  but  the 
rebels  were  overcome,  :ind  cast  from  iieaven  down 
to  hell.  The  leader  of  the  rebels,  Lneifei,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  then  bet  iimc  the  dr*\i!,  :ind 
has  never  ceased  his  ojiposilion  to  God  and  his 
woiks.  But  an  engagement  v.  Inch  1  am  under 
this  evening,  jirevents  my  tarrying  to  hear  your 
answer:  to-morrow  evtuiing  I’ll  call  tigiiin. 


|1 


Tor  t!i«  Mngazint*  and  Advocnic. 


IK>  N  \  T  I  ON  I»  A  II  T  I  K  S. 


nv  KEY.  W.  Itt'M.AnD.  I; 

Tire  jiriictice  of  making  donation  jiarties  for  thejl 
minister,  is  very  common  among  Partialists,  (es-'I 
pecially  Presbyterians,)  but  of  rare  occurrence  |i 
among  ITni\ersalists,  The  inhabitants  of  lhe!i 
jiarish  being  duly  notified,  these  jiarlies  gcnenilly  li 
meet  at  the  minister’s  house,  and  on  such  occtisions,  i 
it  is  not  unoflen  the  case,  that  articles  to  the  ' 
amount  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundrtal  dollars  are 
brought  in.  And  this  is  in  addiiicn  to  si  sahiry,  ofj^ 
perhaps  from  five  to  seven  iiuiidred  dollars,  juiid  | 
by  the  donors.  These  articles  consist  of  such  ne- ■ 
cessaries  as  the  mini.ster  needs  in  his  family,  and; 
such  as  his  peojile  have  to  sjinre.  A  merchant , 
will  send  in  a  jiouiid  of  tea,  another  ii  few  jionndsi 
of  sugar,  a  third,  jicrhajis  a  variety  of  still  smaller, 
though  equally  necessary  articles.  A  farmer  will 
send  in  a  few  bushels  of  grain,  iinother  :i  cfiecse,  a  ; 
third  a  few  jiounds  of  butter,  etc,.,  etc.  And  the  | 
meehanii's  will  abo  think  of  something  in  their  j 
line,  w'hich  tliey  will  not  hesitate  to  tiirti  in.  i 
While  the  women,  the  last  to  be  behind  in  imitters  ' 
of  this  nature,  will  be  busy  in  furnishing  the  good  j 
minister’s  family  w'ilh  articles  of  clolliing — such  as !; 
stockings,  mittens,  etc.,  and  perhaps  the  child,  if|i 
not  its  mother,  with  a  frock,  to  say  nothing  of  a  |i 
cloak,  or  suit  for  the  minister  himself,  which  is|; 
sometitnes  added.  | 

Now,  whatever  otheis  may  say,  1  think  the  j 
above  jiractice  commendable,  and  jirai; eworthy  in 
those  who  engage  in  it.  Itsliows,  in  the  first  jilaci;, 
that  ihev  judge  correctly  of  the  necessary  exjicnses 
of  a  minister,  which,  in  this  country,  are  generally  i 
above  his  salary,  subjecting  him  to  embarrass-  j 
meats,  such  as  no  jiublie  sjieaker,  csjieeially  a  j 
clergyman,  ought  to  be  encumnert'il  with  ;  tluit  is, 
if  the  people  of  his  charge  w  ish  him  to  jiretich  ae- 
cejitably'.  ,Secondly,  it  shows  that  they  are  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  necessities  of  their  jiaslor — that  they  feel  I 
an  interest  in  his  welfare;  and  wish  him  to  live  I 
comfortably  and  respectably.  In  short,  that  they  j 
consider  him  as  one  of  their  own  family,  and  that  j| 
as  such,  they  intend  his  wants  shall  be  supplied.  '' 


Now  if  any  one  supposes  that  I  am  about  to  re¬ 
commend  this  practice  among  Universalists,  he  i» 
mistaken.  I  would  not  be  tlie  first  to  advise  on  a 
subject  thus  delicate.  Nay,  1  would  recommend 
to  Universalists,  first,  to  be  just — before  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  be  charitable,  even  to  their  preachers. 
I  would  have  Universalists  juiy  their  jireachers  ac¬ 
cording  to  contract — pay  them  faithfully,  and 
jiunctually — pay  them  in  full,  and  not  withhold  a 
farthing.  And  I  would  hold  uji  this  jiractice  of  the 
Partialists,  of  making  their  jireadiers  donations 
over  and  above  their  salaries,  to  admonish  Univer¬ 
salists  of  the  inijMirtance  of  making  out  to  their 
Jireachers,  at  least,  the  amount  of  their  salaries  in 

full- 

If  Partialists  are  liberal  with  their  jireachers, 
Universalists  ought  :it  least  to  be  just  with  theirs. 
If  Parlialist  jircjiehers  ^■all  bui  live  with  their  sala¬ 
ries  and  donations,  how  can  I’niNcrsalist  jireachers 
live  with  less  than  their  salaries  ?  esjier  ially  w  hen 
it  is  considered  that  their  salaries,  in  general,  ait 
much  snuiller  than  the  salaiies  of  jireachers  of 
other  denominations. 

It  often  hapjiens,  as  thousands  ciin  testify,  that 
a  society  of  I'niversalisls  engage  a  prear  lier  to 
labor  with  them  a  jiorlioii  of  the  time,  for  Ji  r  i  rfain 
sum,  on  which  the  jireticher  dejii  nds  for  the  suji- 
jiort  of  his  family.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  trustees — the  illibe- 
rality  of  some  in  subsi  ribing,  and  the  failure  ol 
others  to  jiay  their  subsciijiiion,  the  society  comes 
short  of  the  amount — :ttid  the  eon.s(>(|uence  is,  the 
jioor  jireacher  sustains  the  loss,  w  hich  is  to  him  a 
iossitideed.  He  is  thus  dejirived  of  his  living ;  and 
his  family,  or  creditors,  or  both,  must  siiffi'r,  and 
he  perhajis  he  disgrtira'd,  iind  lluil,  tiMi,  by  his  un¬ 
generous  emjiloyers. 

Brethren,  are  these  things  right  ?  are  they  ho¬ 
nest  ?  are  they  consistent  with  the  doclritteainl  jiro- 
fession  of  Universalists  ?  None  will  jinn  iid  this. 
Then,  as  you  resjiect  the  cause  which  you  liavr*  es- 
jioused,  let  these  things  never  bajqu  n  agjiin  among 
you.  Rcmemher  that  jireachers  tire  flesh  and  bloiMl 
— thatlhey  must  live.  Let  those  societies,  who  tire 
in  arrearages,  unite  and  siijqily  the  jireacher  or 
preachers  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  with  such  ne¬ 
cessaries  as  they  not'd  in  their  families.  Let  it  lx* 
done  speedily — nor  sloji  to  blame  the  writer,  fiir  jiul- 
lirigyou  in  mind  of  an  imjieriousdiity — a  duly,  the 
last  to  be  neglected.  While  Partialists  are  liberal 
with  their  jireachers,  let  not  Universalists  tiirgei  at 
least  to  be  just  with  theirs. 

F(»r  tile  Magazine  and 

T  n  E  DIFFER  K  \  C  E . N  o .  Ill 

BY  REV.  S.  W.  Ft'I.I.ER. 

Justice,  according  to  Partialism,  is  a  jirinciple 
w  hose  office  is  to  guard  tin;  divine  law— to  magni¬ 
fy  it  and  make  it  honorable,  by  securing  tin*  inflic¬ 
tion  of  all  the  jienalty  il  denounces  against  trans¬ 
gression.  This  justice,  they  say,  is  scrupulouslv 
exact  as  to  the  (juaulily  of  jiain  or  jienalty  to  be 
inflicted  ;  but  it  is  not  scrujiulous  who  siifli*rs  this 
Jienalty.  It  is  somewhat  exorbitant  in  its  demands, 
one  would  think — who  ventured  to  think  at  all 
ujion  ihissubjeci — liir  it  strenuously  mainttiins  that 
all  mankind  deserve  endless  wo,  and  it  insists  upon 
its  right  to  inflict  this  Jienalty,  and  il  would,  in  spite 
of  sister  mercy,  execute  this  cruel  sentence  upon 
the  whole  race  of  man,  were  it  not  for  the  substi¬ 
tute  who  has  1  een  jirovided,  viz.,  Jesus  (Christ. 
Now,  all  who  helieve  in  him,  and  embrace  him  as 
their  Saviour  and  subsiiiute,  however  hlaek  their 
guilt  may  he,  are  jiermilled  to  eseajie  all  jiunish- 
ment;  tind  by  the  orderof  mercy,  justure  proceeds 
to  inflict  an  equivalent  to  the  jienalty  deserved  bv 
the  guilty,  ujion  the  innocent  and  unoffending  sub¬ 
stitute  !  And  it  is  undersliMid  that  this  justice  is  as 
well  satisfied  by  inflicting  the  jienalty  ujion  the  in¬ 
nocent,  as  it  could  have  been  by  seeing  the  guiltv 
sufli'r  il.  This  is  Parlialist  juctice  in  heaven  !  We 
are  thankful  that  such  proceedings  would  not  be 
considered  just  upon  earth  ! 

Partialists,  themselves,  seem  to  think  that  jus¬ 
tice,  according  to  their  views,  is  opposed  to  the  in- 
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MTCsts  and  welfare  of  mankind ;  for  when  we  urge  || 
flic  benevolence  and  mercy  of  Gml,  as  evidence  of 
universal  salvation,  they  almost  uniformly  rei)ly  |j 
by  saying,  “Hut  you  slicnild  remember  that  (omI  !‘ 
is  as  well  as  gocnl  and  merciful!”  Thisim-|j 
plies,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  justice  of  Gtwl,  his 
Itancvolenee  and  mercy  would  secure  the  salvation  | 
of  all;  so  that  their  ideas  of  justice  plainly  leatl  j 
llieni  to  lu'lieve  it  opiHJScd  to  the  interests  of  onr,, 
rjice.  i' 

Aeeonling  n»  our  view  of  the  sulject,  justice  is  as  li 
essential  to  our  present  and  future  well-being  as 
any  attribute  of  (iod,  or  jrrinciple  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment.  We  think  it  the  law  of  immutable '1 
eipiiiy,  l)y  which  tlie  divine  t;iind  n'giilates  the, 
atl'airs  of  the  iiutral  world,  atid  that  it  is  as  essen- 1, 
tial  to  its  well-being,  as  the  law  of  gravitatioti  is  lolj 
the  harmony  of  the  jihysical  universe.  |j 

Wc  think  it  reipiires  universal  justice  atuong  till  |i 
moral  l)eings;  and  that  this  would  contribute  to  | 
•jiiiversal  luippiness,  few  will  deny.  It  never  re- I' 
quires  the  iidlif  tioii  of  a  penalty  asanend,  but  only  i| 
us  a  mean  or  medium  ot‘  securing  its  r(!(|nisitions, 
as  staled  above,  tso  it  will  ne\  er  be  satisfied  short  j; 
of  all  it  re(|uircs,  and  that  is  universal  and  unbound¬ 
ed  justice.  The  inlliction  of  all  the  pains  and  pe-  ij 
nallies  imaginiiltle.  would  not  meet  the  re(|uire- ■! 
nients  of  justice ;  so  no  attribute  of  .Fehovah  can  be  ■, 
more  radically  and  un<  onquerably  opjrosed  to  the  j 
inlliction  of  endless  misery,  than  the  glorious  atiri- 1| 
buie  of  justice,  its  tnithing  coulil  be  more  unjust  i\ 
liian  the  inlliction  of  useless,  cruel,  unmerriful, 
<uidle8s  paiti !  j' 

l’\ir  the  Muk.u:ii«  and  Advocate. 

r  It  i:  R  .4  .M  «i.  i:  r . No.  V.  ii 

BY  UF.V.  C.  SFKAK.  ! 

OOVKK.N.MKNT  «)K  THK  PASSIONS.  !, 

**  Ho  tltal  slow  to  anpor  is  brttor  than  thn  iiit^hty,  and  he  that  ji 
cjlfth  Ills  (spirit,  than  he  that  takotii  u  city.’ 

Human  hapi»incss  depends  very  much  on  the  | 
proper  regulation  of  tlie  passions.  The  most  fruit-  1| 
fill  cause  of  misery  is,  iti  sull’ering  the  passions  to  j 
control  the  reason,  instead  of  allowing  reason  to  !| 
guide  tlie  passions,  isome  eminent  morali.sts  have  ji 
indulged  the  sentiment,  that  the  passions  are  the  || 
rau.se  of  more  evil  than  giKid.  Hut  the  God  of  na-  jl 
lure  has  designed  every  power,  moral,  physical,  l| 
and  intellectual,  Ibr  some  reasonable  end.  Dr.  || 
(Food,  speaking  on  this  subjeet,  has  the  following  j 
very  just  retnarks,  expressed  in  his  hajipiesl  style :  jl 
•*  In  sailing  over  the  sea  of  life,  the  passions  are  the  !| 
gales  that  swell  the  canvass  of  the  mental  ban|ue:  | 
they  oh.struct,  or  .accelerate  its  course,  and  render  I 
the* voyage  favorable,  or  full  of  danger,  in  projior-  ' 
lion  as  they  blowsteailily  from  a  proper  point,  of  are 
adverse  and  tempestuous.  Like  the  wind  itself, 
they  are  an  engine  of  high  importance  and  mighty 
power.  Without  them  we  cannot  proceed,  but 
with  them,  we  tiiay  be  shipwrecked  and  lost. — 
Hcined  in,  anil  attempered,  they  constitute  our 
happitiess,  but  let  loose  at  random,  they  distract 
und  ruin  us.”  Without  passion  to  arouse  us  to  ac¬ 
tion,  we  should  be  inactive  and  dormant ;  like  the 
ship  lying  oti  the  slumbering  «K:ean,  richly  freight¬ 
ed  for  her  voyage,  but  without  the  propitious  gale 
to  waft  her  to  the  desired  haven. 

The  regulation  of  the  passions  depends  much  on 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mintl  in  early  life. 
They  are  very  luxuritmt  in  their  growth,  and  if  not 
placed  under  proper  restraints,  they  will  grow 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  the  moral  powers, 
and  then  their  whole  tendency  is  toward  acts  of  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  afar 
greater  victory  to  comiuer  ourselves,  than  to  gain 
a  coiKpiest  over  the  mightiest  empire  on  earth. 
We  mistake  true  greatness.  We  weave  the  laurel 
and  jirepare  the  garland  for  the  compieror  of  na¬ 
tions:  whereas  he  alone  deserves  these  honors  who 
conquers  himself.  There  is,  jierhaps,  less  real 
greatness  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  in  any  other 
situation  on  earth.  There  the  conflicting  passions 
are  in  full  exercise,  while  the  affections  are  scarce¬ 
ly  seen  in  a  single  act.  The  historian  and  the  poet 
have  been  employed  in  immortalizing  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  warlike  and  ferocious,  while  the  vir-  * 


[tucsof  the  more  peaceful  and  humble,  the  real 
heroes,  have  been  overlooked.  It  was  a  gootl  re- 
tnark  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  “  History  ought 
to  he  rewritten.” 

Let  us  all  remember,  if  we  would  be  truly  great, 
we  must  be  truly  wise  and  gtxMl.  Greatness  ami 
goodness  should  never  be  dis.s(K;iated  in  the  moral  | 
world.  Here  a  large  field  opens  before  us  all,  i 
where  we  may  extend  our  compiests,  and  every  ! 
ne  w  victory  will  be  an  utldition  to  our  happiness.' 

Fur  Ihr  Macuziiif  ait.1  .4(}voca'-.  il 

REIU'KK. 

|l 

BY  KKV.  W.  .s.  BAI.CH.  j| 

'*  Wiiorrfore  ri'liiiInMilc'iilahurpI}.”  Tit.  i :  IX  .! 

No  duty  is  more  intimately  eonnecteil  with  the 
social  interests, or  a  tnutual  good  unilerstanding  be-  ' 
tween  man  and  man,  than  that  enjoined  in  the  Ian-  | 
gtiage  here  <|uotcd.  We  are  all  prone  to  jcalou.sy.  I 
Whatever  tt  ials  to  strengtlHUi  our  suspicions,  will,  ' 
of  course,  .alienate  our  aflectioris  and  widen  thej! 
breach  which  tiiight  have  been  prevented,  or  rea- |! 
(lily  healed. 

1  might  aLo  remark,  that  there  appears  to  be  al; 
prt'vailing  error  amongst  mankind,  in  reference  toi: 
the  manageimuit  of  tin  sc  suspicions.  A  titan  may  ji 
be  wrong,  or  he  may  not:  but  when  jealousy  is  i| 
allowed  :o  range  uncontrolled,  it  is  all  the  s.'ime.  [ 
E\i<l(  nce  rushes  in  on  all  hands,  to  confirm  our  |, 
suspicions.  Incidents  before  disregarded  or  forgot¬ 
ten.  come  up  afresh,  and  are  now  of  the  most  con- 1: 
vineing  charat  ter.  A  long  train  of  evils  is  the  ine-  j' 
vitahle  conseipienee.  The  subject  of  suspicion  is  | 
disgraceil,  and  not  iinfrequeritly  driven  to  the  per- 
forma  nee  of  a<  ts  he  befiire  abhorred,  and  of  which 
he  might  never  have  been  guiltj  ,  ! 

Others  too,  partake  of  iliese  evils,  for  “crime  ! 
dw  ells  not  alone.”  Like  the  stone  throw  n  into  the  | 
wjiter,  waive  succeeds  to  wave,  till  each  surround-  j 
ing  object  hits  felt  the  movement  of  the  troubled  ! 
surface.  The  force  ofcxam|ile,  the  jMiwer  ofsym-  i 
jiathy  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  the  love  of  reta-  j 
liatitin,  spread,  incretise,  and  enlarge  beyond  mea-ii 
sure  the  unh.ajipy  consetpiences  of  neglectetl  duty,  jl 
“  Hidiold  what  a  great  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth.”  |j 

.\11  these  evils  and  more,  may  easily  he  prevent-  }i 
cd  by  a  due  observance  of  tiie  instruction  of  the  |j 
apostle.  Let  any  person  act  considerately  in  Ibrin-  1; 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  others,  and  when  jj 
stitisfied  that  his  neighlxir  has  done  wrong,  go  like  ji 
a  brother,  anil  tell  him  of  his  fault,  in  a  giKx!  spirit,  j 
and  I  will  venture  my  judgment,  he  will  either  be 
convinced  himself  that  he  has  bcim  mistaken,  or 
else  will  convince  his  offending  brother,  that  the 
sooner  he  makes  a  reconciliation  the  better.  Every  j 
man  w  ho  does  wrong  is  crajtable  of  knowing  it. —  i 
And  when  he  finds  that  oOiers  know  it,  he  will  j 
begin  to  look  .about  him,  to  find  ti  way  to  wipe  thej 
stain  from  his  character.  Hence  the  reason  why! 
we  should  “  rebuke  sharply”  those  who  do  wrong. 

Many  |<cople  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  a  re-  I 
hukc.  They  think  itsynonymous  with  “  to  blame”  i 
— for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  few  people  openly  . 
tmd  frankly  rebuke  those  who  err;  but,  evidently 
in  it  bad  spirit,  under  the  excitement  of  passion,' 
begin  U>  find  fault,  upbraid,  and  reproach  thetn  fori 
their  errors :  than  which,  nothing  can  be  farther; 
from  the  true  tiature  of  a  rebuke.  i 

Rebuke  is  not  fault  finding.  Il  is  to  reproveone  j 
for  his  faults,  to  the  intent  that  he  may  be  convin- 1 
ced  of  them,  sr;e  the  error  of  his  v.’ays,  and  be  re-  { 
formed.  It  can  tiever  be  properly  done,  but  with ; 
the  strong  emotions  of  love.  The  angei  of  the 
church  at  Laodicea  is  comtnanded  to  write — “As 
muny  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  rhasten :  be  zealous 
therefore,  and  repent." 

Too  often  is  this  inijiortant  duty  neglected  by 
Christians.  Great  evils  are  the  consequences.  In¬ 
stead  of  assuming  high  and  honorable  ground,  and  i 
going  boldly  anil  manfully  forward  to  the  injurer,  | 
(supfjosed  or  real,  no  matter,)  and  frankly  telling  j 
him  his  supposed  faults,  we  smile  to  his  face,  and 
become  busy  in  his  absence,  spreading  far  and 
wide  the  evils  of  his  conduct.  No  gootl  can  result 
from  such  a  course.  On  the  other  hand,  had  we 
slated  out  suspicions  to  him,  he  might  have  cor¬ 
rected  our  mistake,  or  his  own  faults. 


Paul  once  had  trouble  with  another  brother,  but 
uiilike  modern  Christians,  he  “  withstood  him  to 
his  face” — not  behind  his  back. 

Let  us,  brethren,  endeavor  to  imitate  the  apostle, 
and  obey  his  instruction.  We  shall  feel  satisfied 
of  having  done  our  duty. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

.TtAdAXINE  AND  .ADVOCATE. 

A.  C.  CRUSH,  D.  SKINSKK,  A.NI>  S.  R.  SMITH,  EDITORS. 

Utica,  Saturday,  March  19,  1836. 

A  SUNDAY  AT  HO  M  E . 

Having  uii  uppointnient  abroad,  which  we  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  by  the  state  of  travelling— a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  will  sometimes  occur  during  a  Winter 
that  would  do  credit  to  Siberia — it  was  our  lot  to  spend  a 
Sunday  at  home.  Thus  situated,  it  was  natural  to  reflect 
on  the  iinportaiice  of  a  day  of  general  rest,  of  religious 
observ  ances,  of  social  greetings:  and  on  the  influence  of 
an  liabitual  disregard  of  its  instittition. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  we  make  little  pretension  to 
a  superstitious  venerdtion  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
ii.suaily  called  Sunday — neither  regarding  it  as  holy  time, 
nor  set  apart  by  divine  appointment  either  for  rest,  or  for 
public  vvorsliip.  Nor  can  any  man  view  the  subject  in  any 
other  light,  who  rests  his  convictiotis  on  the  evidence  of 
fact,  instead  of  the  determinations  of  a  false  education, 
and  deep-rooted  prejudice.  For  nothing  is  plainer,  than 
that  the  New  Testament  is  entirely  silent  respecting  the 
obligations  of  Christians  to  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
or  to  institute  another  in  its  place.  No  intimation  is  gi¬ 
ven  by  our  Saviour,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
ever  to  become  the  Christian  8abbath — and  no  directions 
are  given  to  that  effect,  by  the  apostles.  So  far  from  this, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  Jews,  they  conformed  to  Jewish  usa¬ 
ges  in  this  particular :  and  that  consequently,  they  kept 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  Saturday — and  that  they 
neither  did  nor  could  observe  any  other. 

The  first  approaches  toward  the  establishment  of  tlie 
first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  day  sacred  to  religion,  were 
made  by  tlie  primitive  Christians  m  meeting  early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  for  religious  worship.  And  this 
practice  evidently  originated  in  their  exclusion  from  the 
synagogues  on  the  Sabbath,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
holding  their  meetings  in  the  most  private  manner,  to 
avoid  the  cnielty  of  their  persecutors.  In  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  lime,  the  coininenioration  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  consequently,  tlie  first  day  of  the  week 
would  be  nattirally  suggested.  But  then  tiiere  is  not  the 
shadow  of  evidence,  that  it  was  any  part  of  their  plan,  to 
substitute  that  day  in  place  of  the  Jewi.sh  Sabbath.  Nor 
is  tliere  the  least  ground  for  supposing,  that  they  obsiav- 
ed  the  day  as  one  of  rest. 

In  this  manner  the  day  appears  to  have  been  observed 
during  tlie  whole  period  of  time,  from  the  days  of  thi- 
apostles  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  great,  in 
the  fourth  centurv-.  He  ordered  Sunday  ( solis  die)  to  be 
kept  as  a  day  of  devotion,  and  that  his  subjects  should 
abstain  from  labor — except  husbandry.  It  is  therefore  cer¬ 
tain  that  to  perforin  such  labor,  was  not  then  regarded  as 
an  intractioii  of  the  8abbuth ;  for  had  it  been  so  consider¬ 
ed,  the  overweening  fondness  of  this  emperor,  for  every 
thing  which  would  gratify  his  bishops,  would  have  inclu¬ 
ded  this  among  others  which  were  interdicted.  From 
his  time  down  to  the  present,  Sunday  has  been  set  apart 
as  a  day  of  religious  oilices.  and  of  rest,  in  all  Christian 
countries. 

But  notwithstanding  the  observation  of  Sunday  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  is  of  human  rather  than  of  divine  in¬ 
stitution,  there  are  many  considerations  which  sanction 
its  establishment  for  purposes  of  rest  and  devotion.  -4nd 
these  reasons  commend  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of 
every  member  of  society — being  adapted  to  the  wants 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  each  in  every  country 
and  in  every  age. 

1.  As  the  great  majority  of  every  community  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  engaged  in  laborious  employments,  the  appro 
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priation  of  a  portion  of  time  to  rest  and  relaxation,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  health  and  to  the  most  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  business.  And  that  portion  set  apart  in  Christian 
conutries,  appears  to  be  the  tru  e  proportion.  One-.seTcntli 
being  a  sacrifice  of  time  which  men  can  more  than  redeem 
bjr  their  increased  ability  to  labor — while  a  less  proportion 
devoted  to  relaxation,  would  siiitject  them  to  protracted 
weariness,  from  which  a  single  day  would  he  insiifli- 
cienl  for  their  recovery.  Let  any  one  notice  the  progress 
of  his  sensations  during  a  full  week  of  arduous  toil — 
compare  these  with  tlie  renovated  vigor  with  which  he 
conmenocs  the  Labor  of  the  subsequent  week,  and  he 
will  generally  find  rexson  to  respect  the  institution  of  a 
day  of  rest.  And  he  will  also  feel,  that  tlie  present  ar¬ 
rangements  respecting  tlie  amount  of  lime  thus  devoted, 
arc  on  the  whole,  tho  be.st  tiiat  could  he  devised.  In  this 
be  should  consult  his  reason,  xs  well  as  pay  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  one  sevcntli  part  of  time  by  tlie  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  under  a  former  dispensation. 

2.  A  day  of  rest  and  of  public  wor.«hip  is  es.scntial  to 
the  social  character  of  mankind.  And  this  is  connected 
with  a  number  of  particular  considerations.  8iicli  as 
the  time  and  opportunity  it  furnishes — the  cleanly  and 
respectable  appearance  which  it  encourage.*,  and  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  wluch  persoas  insensibly  form  with  each  other. 

The  history,  of  mankind  is  replete  with  evidence  that 
the  social  ptinciple  is  capable  ef  great  improvement; 
and  that  the  highest  advances  in  social  rcfiiieraent.  are 
uniformly  made  iii  Christian  countries.  It  is  not  to  he 
doubted,  tliat  several  other  coii.sideratkms  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  tills  subject ;  hut  we  must  still  fount  tlie  fact, 
that  the  Sunday  furnishes  the  leisure  and  the  actual  eom- 
binatioixs  which  promote  social  interroiirse.  He  who 
doubts  tills,  sliuuld  go  to  church,  and  tlie'.e  see  tlie  ror- 
Hial  greetings  and  shaking  of  hands  between  persons 
who  had  else  forever  remained  strangers — he  should 
hoar  the  kind  and  ufiectio.aate  inqnirie.s — tho  friendly  so¬ 
cial  expreasiom  which  are  reciprocated,  and  he  will  soon 
learn  tliat  he  wxs  misuken. 

.\nother  fact  apparently  of  little  moment,  hokis  a  re¬ 
spectable,  if  not  an  important  place  in  connexion  v'  ith 
tills  subject.  The  social  feelings  of  most  pcisons,  are 
afibeted  by  tlieir  appearance,  'riicre  are  comparatively 
few,  who  on  ordinary  occasions,  feel  that  they  are  in 
■suit.able  plight  tb  eut<?r  tho  social  circle,  in  the  dress  and 
dust  which  are  familiar  and  unavoidable  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  avocation  1.  Call  this  pride,  if  you  please— hut 
whatever  be  its.  name,  it  is  something  which  att.aches 
voiy  properly  to  most  people,  and  which  seldom  fails  to 
bring  lliC'ii  to  ciiiirch  in  their  ino.st  conifortahk*  and 
cleanly  attire. 

Tho  direct  iii/ijionce  of  this  circurnstancci  is,  to  make 
every  one  foci  his  right  to  the  respect,  or  at  least  the  ci¬ 
vility,  of  cverj-  cue  <'ls<v — and  it  very  generally  seciircs 
both.  Beside',  it  really' does  much  toward.*  abolishing 
iho^c  faetitloiis  distinctiovw  which  wealth  or  station  ne- 
ates  in  society.  I*nt  abolis.h  the  instiliilion  of  the  ^^ab- 
l«tii.  and  all— or  Kcarly  all  these  influences  will  cease. 
Tiie  loan  wlio  is  well  and  fiishi'onably  dressed,  who  can 
and  does  conform  to  tire  u.sita!  rrvutine  of  civilities,  and 
wlio  has  obtained  a  moderate  share  ct  infoniiation  on 
subjects  of  goticral  iuiportance,  can  never  he  made  to 
feel  himself  easontially  inferior  to  any  other  man.  Nor. 
in  the  circles  of  oiir  country,  will  otln’is  think  him  so, 
while  he  sustains  a  decent  moral  cliaraoter.  And  tlie 
kind  of  equality  tliiis  induced,  augment*  tlie  freedom 
and  the  hlivssiuga  of  social  intercenrst. 

The  institution  of  public  vvorshiji,  in  c*nriexion 
with  a  day  «f  general  cessation  from  lalior,  is  eesentiaJ 
to  the  religious  kiiovvk'dge,  and  moral  improveweiit  of 
mankind. 

There  arc  no  donht,  ways  and  iiiea.as  for  iiiipartinp 
ssund  tiicologieal  knowledge  tn  c.s)inmunity.  independ¬ 
ent  of  puIiHt  instruction.  And  among  these,  the  best  and 
tlie  most  aiiccesaful,  are  periodical  publication.*.  Vet  tlie 
liahit  of  regarding  theae  as  the  means  of  religioiu.  news, 
and  the  apparent  diJienItyexperierieed  by  thegrex:  mass ! 
of  readers,  in  foUowing  ont  long  trains  of  reaaoning,  ^ 


j  prevent  the  great  benefits  which  would  el.“e  occur  from  I 
1  these  means.  These  difficulties  arc  obviated  to  a  great  j 
I  extent,  by  the  labors  of  the  pulpit.  'J'here  is  soiiiethiiig  j 
:  in  the  iiitunation.s  of  the  human  voice,  that  renders  that  j 
'  quite  intelligible,  vvliich  had  been  oh.seiire  or  ineoiiipre- 
ji  hensilile  on  paper.  And  think  as  we  will  on  this  siih- 
I  jeet,  it  is  both  true  and  obvious,  tliat  most  people  ik-rivi? 

,i  tlieir  religious  v  iews — or  model  and  mature  them — from  j 
the  iiistriietioiis  of  a  living  speaker,  ilelivered  from  the 
||  P'dpit.  : 

j  Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  power  and  iiitliieiici' ol‘ th..*  j 
I  moral  prineiides  (<f  tli<;  (iospel.  Nothing  ever  did  or  can  ; 

I  eiifoi'-e  these,  vvitli  the  energy  and  elieet  ol  the  human  i 

I I  voice.  Men  may  read  moral  prerepls,  illustrated  by  j 

■  every  form  of  imagery — enforced  by  every  jiossilile  con- 1 
j.  sideratinii  that  liope,  or  f<-ar.  or  obligation  can  litrnisli,  j 
jj  and  yet  be  scarcely  moved.  The  same  persons  will  feel ' 

■  the  importanee  of  these  very  principles  iiineh  more , 

'  forcilily,  when  driven  home  upon  the  eonscienee  and  the  ' 
i  heart  in  “  words  that  hiirii,”  as  they  are  uttered  by  the  ' 
I  liv  ing  speaker.  I 

,  And  the  permaiienry  of  the  impre.ssiuns  thus  made, 


I  V  S  I  V  K  R  .S  .\  I.  I  S  .tl  I  .\  (j  E  R  M  ANY.. 

'  III  rcjily  to  I5r.  Williamson’s  declaration  that  most  of 
j  the  Liiilieran  clergymen  in  this  country,  (among  whom 
I  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Albany,  was  included  by  name,)  and  that 
the  great  majority  ol'  evangelical  divines  in  (jeriiiaiiy, 

I  (including  l*rofes.<oi  'i’holi’.ck,  of  Halle.)  rejected  llwi 
j  dogma  of  rndle.ss  and  unmerciful  puiiishiiient,  the  I'.diicr 
j  of  the  l.u'.hcraii  Oh.-eiver,  declared,  in  that  pafier  of 
I  November  27.  that  se.c  ii  were  not  the  facts — that  I’lol'e*- 
.soi  f^eais  and  Mr.  Dwight  v'-ere  mistaken  in  relation  K' 
(iermaiiy,  etc.  'I'liis  denial  was  ropied  into  a  I’reshyle- 
;  riaii  paper,  (the  Soutlierii  'i'elegiaiih,)  I'roiii  wheiiru  i* 

,  was  co|)ied  by  the  Ibipti.st  Register  in  this  city.  Hr 
'  Williamson  has  started  noble  giinie,  a.s  will  be  seen  bV 
;  the  following  abstract  nod  extracts  froni  a  letter  by  I’lo' 
I  f.-s.-or  t^ears,  published  in  the  Baptist  Register  of  this 
;  city,  of  the  I  Itli  iiist.  I  regret  that  onr  limits  tiiis  week 
‘  will  not  allow  ns  to  make  more  remarks,  nor  yet  give 
Professor  Sears'  letter  entire.  Here  are  the  extrac  ts  aiml 
,  summary. 

I'ROr.  THOI.irrK,  AM)  tMVI'.RS.M.I.^.V!  I\  GERMANY. 


and  their  iiilhience  over  the  eondiict  of  the  week,  are  as 
^  difl'ereiit  ns  are  the  means  by  vvhieh  they  have  been  made. 
The  deejiest  impressions,  if  not  corrupted  by  eiithnsiasm, 
retain  and  exert  the  most  permanent  power.  And  as 
the.se  are  always  made  from  th>;  pulpit,  their  iiifliieiici!  i.s 
proportionate.  N'otliiiig  ever  prevents  the  moral  iiillu- 
I  eiice  of  tlie  jmlpit  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  lint  the 
propagation  of  imreasouuhle  dogmas,  or  the  levities  and 
,  iiumoinlitics  of  the  preacher. 

Nor  .should  it  he  forgotten,  that  much  of  the  reading 


Kiutoroftiie  N.  Y.  Haptist  Kkoister; — 
Vmir  In.st  paper  (  (iiilaiiis  an  article  froin  the  iSontli- 
ern  T<  legrtipli,  in  vvliicli  my  name  i.s  introdiiciil  in 
jltlie  l(illi)vving  maimer,  vi/.. — “  It  has  been  repeat- 
eilly  stilted  in  tliis  eonntry  tliat  Drol’essnr  Tholin  k  . 
and  many  ot’  tlie  more  «  vangelical  Christians  in 
(It  rmariy,  tire  I'niversalists.  Some  of  the  siaie'- 
meiits  of  the  l;ite  Henry  E.  Dwight  seemed  let 
eoiiiiteniinee  tliis  report,  vvhieh  liassinee  been  etm 
firmed  by  Professor  Sears,  of  Hamilton,  N.  V. 
Tlie  Editor  of  the  I.,ntlier:in  Oliserver,  wlio  ha* 


leisure  afl'orded  to  most  people,  is  fiiriii.shed  Itv  the  Sun- jl  more  lavtirahle  ojiportmiitie.s  ol  knowing  the 

:  sentiments  vvliieli  prevailed  in  ihtif  eoiiDtrv ,  eiiii- 
fradicts  tlie  report.  I  le  siiys  :  •  We  ourselves  have 
made  tlie  tour  ol  (ieriiiimy,  with  the  superior  ad- 
I  vatiiiige  of  uiidc'rsiiindin  '  the  hingiiage  ol  the  eoun- 
try  perfectly — aii  advat'.itige  not  enjoyeil  by  either 
of  the  learneil  gentlemen  in  tpie.stion.  Morttivt  r. 

I  we  iravelh'd  more  extensively  than  t  illier,  or  both. 
I  of  these  gentlemen,  and  became  intimately  ae- 
|(piaii'.led  with  a  mneli  larger  jiortinn  of  tlie  evan¬ 
gelical  divines  in  that  i onniry  ;  and  now  we  jnih- 
,  licly  allirm,  that  we  did  not,  to  onr  knowledge,  fall 
in  eompany  with  a  single  one  who  was  a  Univi  r- 
jj  stili't,  in  the  Amcric.'iii  sense  of  the  term.  Hav# 


■'  day.  And  with  most,  even  a  punctilious  attendance  on 
■  church  will  leave  sufficient  time  for  Imikliig  over  tlieir 
Bibles,  and  raiefnlly  reading  the  jieriodkal  papers. 
From  botli  of  vvliich  mnch  additionril  pleasure  and  iii- 
J  sti'iietiou  vvoiilil  he  derived  by  each  f.imily,  if  its  meiii- 
i  beis  were  to  sit  down  together,  and  all  give  attention  to 
I  the  siiliject  at  the  same  time — reading  over  such  parts  as 
Ij  are  not  distinctly  understood,  and  from  time  to  time  ina- 
I  king  such  remarks  ns  are  siiggrsfcil  by  the  subji  ct. 

!  These  ronsideralions  r.re,  by  no  means,  all  that  present 
theiii‘"'lves  in  eoniiexion  with  this  subject.  But  these  are 


abundantly  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  jtiiiidav — soofien  i>.,.:,i..  i  .1  1  ■  1 

l|and  so  shaineailly  spent  in  a  state  ol  torpor  en^v  befit- 1|  ,,,  ,  Hv  no  inenn* 

,|  ting  a  hear— as  often  prostituted  to  the  lazy  sports  of  |j,jt  there  cerftiinly  is  misundersUtnding  in  tlie 
i|  hunting  and  li.shing.  or  to  loiingiiig  from  house  to  liou.se  |l  mutter. '  " 

I  in  search  of  eompany  to  assist  in  killing  time— is  one  of  j  'riiore  n  eert;iiii  clns.s  of  men  who  litivt:  the 
'I  the  most  valuable  of  all  institu'.'ums.  .Much  as  it  i.s  neg-l  luenlty  ol  irnvelling  in  a  eomiiry  without  lenrninj 
illected — it  is  yet  tlie  immediate  source  of  great  and '. ‘"N *l'*>*ti ‘'’ve<'pt  what  lies  on  the  surface  ot  soeie- 
i  la.sting  gocxl  to  iiinn.  It  equally  pnimoU's  his  health  and  Ij  h'  ''  <'annof  jienetr.ute.  derp  into  the  spirit  (<l  & 

1  improves  his  appearance,  it  eberislies  his  social  feelings, 

I  Linds  his  heart  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  v'  hich  l.ut  for  1 
I  this,  lie  haJ  never  known,  purifies  and  diiTct.s  his  moral  i 
;  feeling.s  and  prarticos,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  it! 

I  makes  him  •'  wise  unto  salvation,”  comforts  and  sustains  j;  mentator  on  the  New  Testament  <d'  the  Vnode 
j'  him  with  the  most  glorious  and  cheering  ho]  cm  of  lil'e,  j|  ev  angelical  .sehcol. 
perfection  and  blesscdues.s. 

jl  How  ranch  er>joyuieiit,  how  ma'>y  means  of  rational  j  1  i'2,  he  ohst  rvey,  thut  “  ilu  re  have  been  riiuny  I'ni- 
I  and  valiialile  impiovemcrit  are  thoiwii  av\  ay,  by  soniejl  v ers-'jli-sls  in  all  ages,  biit  iJirre  arc  more  iti  this  due 
jl  few  mistakes  respecting  Sunday,  'i'lie  mar,  liitigited  by  j.  (oav  there  ever  were  it  fore.  Allliiuigh  this  may  e/- 
intense  toil,  is  generally  as  innch  refreshed  by  attending  j|  to  a  sic,, ly  and  tor{iid  state  ol  the  itio- 

!  church,  as  by  any  other  mode  of  relaxation  vvliicli  lie  can  | 

I’  adopt.  The  .sedentiny  man  i<  l.rouglil  into  tl.e  open  air, 


I  jK'opIc.  nor  obtain  a  eletir  insight  into  their  svsteiiis 
Ilf  philosophy  or  leligion,  1  do  not  .snv  that  the 
Editor  of  tire  Lmlirraii  Observer  .shoiihl  have  a 
place  assigned  to  him  in  that  class.  *  *  *  * 

Professor  Olslin.iiseii  is  tlie  most  popular  «om- 
,  — 'iitator  on  the  New  Testament  of  the  modern 
jl  evangelical  .selicol.  lift  ns  hear  what  he  says  on 
I  this  subject,  in  lli«,  i,f  vv  1  ditioii  of  liSR.'l.  vol.  i.  f>. 


ml  t'eelings,  yeti'  ii>vitlioul  doubt  deej.ty  rooted  ir> 
noble  minds:  it  is  tlie  longing  of  the  siuil  after  a 
I  .  ,  ,  ,  .....  ,i  complete  Imrmonv  in  the  universe.”  (J<lio|,ilv 

j  and  made  to  change  the  tenor  ot  m..  uioughts-to  forget  lh(Mai,'iiial.)  Does  (  Ush.'insr  n  sii- 

|j  nr  friendship  and  dovoiioti,  the  tlieincsaml  the  lliescs  that  i,,,),.  j.cre  *>  rank  infidels,”  who  are  “  T'ni- 

|.  withdrew  him  from  man,  and  once  more  to  feel  that  he  ycrsalists  with  a  vengeam  e.”  or  to  .such  amiable 
'  is.i  member  of  that  great  family  whose  home  is  heaven,!,  and  noble  sjiiriled  men  as  Tholnek,  and  po.csibly 
.‘whose  life  is  immortality,  whose  de.stiny  is  happiness,  f  to  Itimself? 

I  and  whose  fatlier  is  oiir  Gfid.  S.  R.  j  i,  .  .  i  -  , 

-  1  I  iole.'»sor  tM.ars  laen  stams  his  advairtages.  He  wm 

Dl'R  f'ARKIER  li  “  particularly  intimate  with  Professor  Thohick  for  six 

'  Is  xiifhorized  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  tbo.se  on  [1  months,  hearing  bis  lectiwes,”  visiting  him  and  with  him, 
his  list  who  choose  to  avail  tlicinselves  of  the  privilege  |“  accompanying  him  in  his  daily  walks” — he  “heard 
of  the  advance  prire,  which  expires  after  the  present !  |  front  him  fuiir  cuurxos  of  lectures,"  and  “  in  one  of  these 

number.  _  _  f  lectures  he”  (.Drv  Tholuck)  “  took  up  at  great  length  the 

Br.  Willi.s  Gaylord,  Meade  Crtvek.  will  please  act  a*  }|  "object  ef  universal  salvation  in  the  Ameriran  sense  of 
agent  for  this  paper,  !  tbe  term,  and  declared  his  belief  in  the  doetrina  in  the 


tivangelical  magazine  and  gospel  Advocate. 


iiii3!|iiivoc:il  ininiier.  We  have  our  iiiaiuiscript  j|  ,S.  Americans  do  not  use  Uu*  worJ;  ill  such  |i  people’’ call  for  tlie  discuseion  of  the  subject, ourcolumnj 

[  i.  o.  of  the  lecture  taken  down  on  the  spot,  (i.]  hv  us  '  a  connexion.  \Vc  do  not  apply  it  to  one's  essential  jj  will  be  opened  to  it.  When  they  instruct  their  delegates 

||  which  ctinnot  be  changed,  hut  to  wiorui  c/ta- to  bring  it  before  the  Associations,  it  will  be  time 

As  to  language,  Professor  fsears,  in  addition  to  foiiie  "  hich  is  sosccpiiblo  of  cliaiige.  To  say  j  enough  for  the  Associations  to  prepare  to  vote  It  ras  th* 

facility  of  uuderstinding  the  Cerinan,  says,  “we  con-i!!*'*-^  man  has  a  ((.nscicncc,  is  only  to  s-av  tl,;,t  he  m  .pUI  Mibject  rest  in 

stamly  attended  Professor  Tl.ohick’s  semivanum . .  ;j ,J7ost^.  "|)cviU  ha\\- mst  icncc.s',' a  ml  i 

ftiie  whole  cveiiiini  wai  devoted  to  the  disciis.sion  [iii  ^  .,j,  ,„u^h  as  inen;  :md  if  llioro  is'j  - 

ha/ialoftlicsubjiTtnowuiidercoiisideratioii.  Through  i|  vs  hero  there  is  conscience,  tlicre  is',  ITF..MS. 

rhe  whole  <leb:i!e  cvciy  one  could  see  to  wliuli  sit.o  the  soim  tiling  liolv  in  devils,  tiiid  there  is  lliis  foelliold  j|  'I’o  I’k-Viiers. — To  make  room  for  the  very  pleasing 
Doctor  wa-s  leaning;  and  in  siiiuiiiiiig  up  the  arginiienis  j  for  (iod,  tliis  traitor  in  the  eainp,  there,  and  eonse-  !|  inforiiiation  contained  in  Professor  Sears’ account  of  Uni¬ 
at  last,  he  came  out  distinctly  on  the  side  of  I  niver.sal-  |(inenlly  they  al.so  can,  and  vvi!!,  he  saved.  Ij  versaiisui  in  tlermanv,  several  editorial  artkle.«.  deferred 

isiii :  hut  at  tile  saiiu- tiling’’ coutioiied  the  students  not  to  M  'i'o  he  sure  :  this  is  what  I  hold.  I' iv......  .. .  «i.-  i 


isjii ;  hut  at  tile  same  time’’ cautioned  the  students  licit  to  |j  a  •  I  o  lie  sure  :  this  is  wliat  1  hob!.  h  i,u.(  we  ek,  are  oiiiitted. 

firoacliitt.itb  ipcaiplc,  forkai-itmiglitlKiveabadeiiatij  will  be  allow  to  tbi.s  “travelled”  Lutlieiaii  the  I  To  CoiiKesPoxDKSTs. -Hr.  J.  M.  Austin’s  proin.M;ioii 

on  tlioir  minds  !  Profe.ssor  T.  and  the  rest  ol  onr  Uer-  j,,,,  ..i,;;;; ^  „r  a  mi.stake  in  tlie  seiilimeiit.  “Dim  s  he  g.aiefiilly  accepted. 

mm  brethrcii,  fiirgol  tliat  (.uni '‘tibuutukJ  toward  us  in  Prof.'s. air  Soars  “  that  on.*  w  ho  rosidc-d  i  m*i  i  c  i  i  . 

•  B  „  ,  ,  s.iys  1  loe .  Ol  .tars,  i.iai  oik  w  no  ri -iiu  ii ,  '1  he  several  favors  laid  over  are  not  and  will  not  be 

«.i  a-isJoin  and  l•KL■llI■,^c^■.  w  lien  be  kkvkai.kd  tins  veiy  ju  i|j..  (;oimaii  iiiiivi  rsities  tw  o years  i/sc/tAcc./ogMo/,  witli '  (’orwotteii. 

’?  "  ‘  ■  ‘’'■'■"••■"•‘I  "  it!i  these  suhjecls,  and  d.scns-  J  „„t  corisid.-r  the  pnidicatioii  of  Br.  Bubceck  s 

iO.  oil,  how  will  ilh  so  "(Mh!  nu*:i  rojoico  whon  a  ( or-  tlicin  o\or  anil  ovor  airahi  with  uu*ri\\  host*  inrtuonce  1  ./.iiw.r 


n^spoMiiprice  hr.wooii  tlio  l.rothroii  of  two  countries  shall  ]  snitiiiu  nt  in  (Jrrinany.  m'c.!s  lo  Lavo  '!  ^ocialion  in  our  opinion  st 

csirtify  that  t.'tc  n.rerse  of  what  they  fmr,  are  the  happy  ij  |,i, (.„r,eelf  d  bv  a  traveller  ?”  ii '  ‘ 


\Ve  do  nut  coiisidc'r  the  puhhcation  of  Br.  BuheecK's 
letter  either  necessary  or  advisable.  'I'lie  Chenango  As¬ 
sociation,  ill  our  opinion,  settled  that  matter  to  his  ck  dit. 


•iTi'cts  of  preaching  ibis  “  good  news”  lo  the  people!  1 
But  Professor  Sears  not  only  heard  Dr.  Tholcek  in  I 


•  '  '  ’  I  ('o.NCKKT.s  OK  Praisk,  i.TC. —  [  had,  some  time  ago. 

!ii  regard  ti)  this  pnintnl  siihjcet,  we  h.ave  ecin-  I  written  a  long  no'ice  of  some  excessive  enthusiasm  undai 


i>!u  1  roiessor  oears  iioi  omv  iieuru  wr.  iiioiuciv  in,  .  i  -.i  ii  ,•  v-  i  i  ■  i  i  . e .  . . . . 

r,.’.rnia,t  au.l  in  /...•/hi,  hut  conversed  w  iili  him  ill  Lnulis!:  ;  '  ''7'  '!  t i  v  ^  I  w'itT  P  P'‘‘>l'^“hiiig  it,  hoping  to  get  fur- 

•u  the  suhiect-md  Dr  T  is  -i  .mod  r.i-lish  sne  -tker  ‘’aMliou^lv  on  tins  g mund  ;  w  tli  P  oh'ssor  i„i„,,,,..tion  It  ajipears  by  the  h.st  Union,  li.at  tr. 

•u  nu.  suojeit— .Itij  tir.  i .  IS  a  good  I.iigii.sn  spt.iKi  I. ,  IJ.,.,  ,  ,  vvlio  deeply  lanieiils  that  Tliolnck  I  ..  ,  ■  i  ,  n  •  • 

..  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  I  1  .  1*1  .  I  1  II  1  Sawvrr  has  taken  them  in  hand ;  and  he  oeiug  nearer  in 

<  )iie  cvciiiiig,  ;il  Ins  house,  tliere  was  it  dehale  he- 1  “it  •  •  iiuiiiy  (iIIk  rs  siiould  slttml  where  ihey  do  :  j  :  ,  .11:111  .  i  •  u 

tween  us  011  lliis  siihjeet,  in  the  presence  of  two  j  '\  i“i  Pvofes.sor  (now  pastor)  \  on  (lerlneli,  juiii  w  ith  ‘ •'  ***  *"  '*  ”  7"  r 

A.iiiericangenlleiiieii,  iiow  in  tliiseountry.  Itiiiadi-l  liis  hroilier,  Ijowis  Von  (Jerlaeli,  formerly  of  I  laile,  jj  I  ast  read  Biigham  on  tlie  IiiHuence  ol 

s'teh  :i  painful  iiiijiression  u[)(in  the  iiiiml  of  the  !  now  Sii[ireMie  .1  iidge  of  the  court  Jit  [•'rankliirt,  the  I  b.'ligioii emoted  ihelameiitable  reiic/ioris  which  alway.« 

writer,  that  lie  can  reiiiemher,  not  on  I  v  ilie  ideas,  1  Pvo  ;irinei[)al  coadiniors  of  Hengsicnherg  in  his  l!  follow  excessive  feeling  among  our  neighbors.'  They 

f  it  many  of  the  identical  words  and  plirase.s,  cm- 1  reli.gioiis  i>eriodieal,  x\  lio  gave  iis  iiiiieii  information  |l  can  get  the  former  at  .Marsh.  Capeii  and  Lyon’s — and  .iii 
[•loved  ai  tlie  lime.  The  following  is  the  suhstaiieo  j  >"  leg.ird  la  llit  [iresent  st.ite  of  Universalism  in  i|  exc' lletil  woik  it  is— and  lor  a  history  of  the  latter,  we 

of  llnit  eoiiversalioii,  vvliicli  was  field  in  7-J«g/ii7i '  (leniiany;  villi  the  ILiroii  Von  'Pliolttwii/,,  t lie  n  ;,y  ,t  h  is  written  in  the  very  blackness 

TMitrlc.  I  su|.pose  my  American  brethren  wonhl ,  =i|.iriiual  father  of  ’I'li  .luck  ;  with  Pa.stor  D.ering,  ,1  „f  ,i,.y„!„,:„.,,aiid  manifested  in  the  sluggishness  of  skep- 
coiisi.ler  me  OrtluKliA  iiigetieral,e.xcepl  in  my  Uni-  I  -d  Klheriie  .1 ;  with  Mr.  Onekeii.of  I lamlnirg,  who  il 

ver.salism,  il  us  iiersonallv  iietiutiinfed  with  the  great  iiiaionlvol  li  .  -  ,  ,  -.i  i  1 

,,  .  ,  ,,  .  ,  I,  ‘  1-  I*  1  •  ICO  I  iiie.-t  he  certilied  taut  wc  are  tillier  less  than  men,  or 

,>citrs.  T  hey  would,  most  eertamly.  lint  with  !i  evangelical  preaelieis  m  (leriiiany  ;  and,  nnally, !;  .  . 

them  that  one  point  would  he  a  serious  matter.!  witli  diU'ereni  .American  and  Knglisli  gentlenieii, f  expect  lina.  y  to  sink  into  the  same 

With  this  sentiment  you  could  not  liold  a  sltindiiig  1  whose  ob  -.ervatioii  titid  feeling  in  this  m:itl(r  yiir- |!  <"''1  wrought,  worn  out  state.  A.  B.  (.1. 

Ill  our  Orthodox  eliii  relies.  Now,  where  did  you!  resjionded  wiili  ours.  ||  ^  . . . 

find  tills  doelriiic  in  the  Bible,  or  in  yoiir  pliilo- j  There  is  no  loop  left  to  hang  a  doubt  iip.m.  and  the 'j  —  ' — *  -  — " 

“''7;’  I  ii  . . .  1  ri;.K 

S.  Wli.lt  ar.  Ilia  i.a.-.iiat.  ol  Strii.ti.r.:  an  wliial,  I  . . . .  'I""-  I'rnff-'a-  iW.I  Sprin-.  (I;,st  a|,po;nln»nt;-Br.  .M.  Ii.  Nt«  .ll  ai 

vou  nriiK-ipallv  n*I\  ?  1  letter,  **  tlial  tlu‘r«  arc  men,  who.  when  they  visit  Hndgewater — nr.  bioiu-i-ro.M  at  i^huver's  sihoclhnise, 

7’.  M;.  u'um,  |,a..a,an  U  1  Car.  K  :  2S,  ChrM ;  “  '“.--i.™  'I'oir  h,r,„„.a,i„a  no:  ,,ni.o  ,o  j  K™';;.  Jt  'Jiy'ijf  S,;*" 

shall  overcome  till,  and  hniig  them  in  complete  ||  '"'K^h  by  accident  .as  ‘iim.-elt ;  and  whom  iic,  upon  the  HooKNat  Jacksonlertiugii-Br.  S.  U.SiHiru 

s'jbjeetion  to  tiod,  who  lo  all  men  will  be  their  all —  j  wiiide,  might  as  well  not  provoke  toa  public  cmiipaiison  j  Madison,  text  in  the  morniui-,  by  request,  Heb.  iv  :  7. 

tlieir  every  tiling.  .Siieli  larignage  eaiiiiot  well  be  of  notes.”  I!  — P.r  Wagoonkr  at  Middleville,  and  at  Iltikimer  ii.  iht 

i;|i|)lied  to  those  who  still  remain  ids  enemies.—  We  have  much  to  say  on  the  foregoing  excellent,  cx- jj - 
•Also  Horn,  xi:  .’JG,  I'or  out  of  liiiii,  and  tlu(uig!i  ..[[cit  iiifoniiafion,  for  which  wr  are  indebted  deepiv  to 'I  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  llrst  Sunday  in  April, 
him,  and  into  Iiim,  are  all  tilings ;  ilial  is,  all  things  (Vohssor  Sears :  hut  onr  readers  must  t/iir.k  it  for  us.  il  Pr-  Wiiitxev  at  Latoiiv.lle 

[.riieeedontofiiiniasthesoureetif  being;  by  Idni,  ,,artici,larlv  notice.  1.  -p,,  ;j  Perkuiier  in  the  exciim 

tliev  are  conducted  lo  llieir  iiroper  desliiialioii ;  and  1  ,  i  c  .  '  i  i>-  .  .-I  Lr.  Whit.skv  will  pieacli  on  the  evenings  ol  Monday, 

into  liim  lliev  all  return,  as  tiieir  eternal  resting-  U,  '  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ...  -n  i.isi.,.u  i  igruun  s  sciutmt  m  .«ain,  ai  i  so.  oneli  » — 

plaer.  Il  follows,  of  course,  that  they  will  all  be  |  <.■•••“'=»> v.  who  are  .-icknowledredly  the  most  r.«.,l  per-  Ij  :«>;h,  :#  Middlevillo. 

tiappv,  for  lia|>pitiess  consists  in  being  in  Clod.  Ano-  j  *  bristiaiis  in  (lermaiiy .  2.  1  lie  gr'-at  aiiuabilitv,  ji  Br.  W-aggoner  will  Icclnre  at  Trenton  f  alls  on  W’eri- 

lliGT  jitissii^c  is,  **  K  very  kimt!  sFiull  bow,  jiiid  o verv  'I  !**^*^.v  <i!ui  b'iirmiiir  <>t  wlio  liold  it,  ;is  iK’Unowloilp’ud  j'  lio.siliiy  c\ iiis* . 

(rorife^s,”  etc.  jjevon  by  dii  oppoc.cr  of  thu  o.  Th'*  ab^'iiiv  ij  IVr.wEi.i.  will  lecture  at  West  Sangerfield on  Suu- 

.S.  Do  yon  find  no  passages  of  Scripture  whicli  of  Giosa  lutid.liemiliful  and  conclusive  views  with  wliicli  i!  ‘'’k'  '’'■’‘’“•''S) 

[Misiiively  declare  the  everlasting  punishment  of!  we  regard  those  passages  idledged  against  Univers:ill.«m,  l!  ,  Br.  J.  L.  Holmes  will  preach  on  Sunday,  April :!.  at 
I,.., I T  *  !  J  1  u  .1  '  c  I  ,  ’  I]  fspriiiglield  A  roads,  I’a. —  riiesday5,at&aybrook,0.— 

V  v  Ai...  .  o-  I  .1  11.  •.  '‘'kv  p:’'’sagc8  are  Ircqnently  made  (;4.,ieva-rri^^^^ 

,  ,  ■  Malt.  XXV.  40,  anil  others  like  It.  iindeiiiably  to  sustain  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  to  III.  Cleveland.  .More  next  week. 

>S.  (yaiitli.ise  passages,  which  you  think  avor  |,„!iness  ;iii'l  idiss — and  bv  wbirh  tbo  Bible  i.s  so  cons-il  The  second  iiuartcrlv  Conference  of  the  Cayuga  Aiaio- 
I  iiiversalism,  be  utiderslood  in  any  other  sense  ,  .  ,  ,  ■  i  i.  i  ..,;ii  i...  i,..i.i  /t  iL.r.ivau  v  m  ™  i 

■  1  ,•  1  .  I  T  .  plete.v  barmonr/.ed.  lint  we  have  no  more  riom — more  U *  eruviiie,  t^Orotoii,)  lorapkiiis 

without  violating  the  (uiidamental  laws  ol  inter-  . ■  !l  county,  on  the  “’dd  and  •-24tb  inst.  O.  Whisto.s. 

...otoftn..  >  in  our  next.  A.  .ii.  t*.  p  _ ■’ _ 


on  Falls  on  Vt’eri- 


laiiversalism,  he  utiderslood  in  any  other  sense 
witlioiit  violating  the  fiindamental  laws  of  inter¬ 
pretation  ? 

T.  Y es,  I liey  can,  but  tlie  eofistruction  would  not  „  j,  ,  j,  u  i  <•  a  i.  .s  t;  .n  i  n  a  K  v  .  l-l'.TTitRS  contai.m.ng  RElllTTAXCKS. 

b(!  so  easy  and  natural.  i  i  .i  .  .i  1  lUctitcd  m  tkis  office  for  the  lectk  nuOng  on  ffttlnetdof/  li:n 

S.  Can  llie  other  jiassages,  whieli  speak  of  end-  'riL.ier  *='«??esls  t  le  [.ropi  iciy  ol  jiii..-  ^  ^  Carlton’s  Store,  (Vn.)  f.,r  self,  l.  C  and  U  s-l‘  M,  Lai«.«t- 

less  puuishinetil,  possibly  bcaranv  other  conslriK*-  ;iu  t.ial  r.ui  ik*  suut  in  la\ur  <»t  or  tius  viiic,  for  I*  M— J  K  T,  Churltoa,  (Mass.)— P  M.  Vvillink,  ibrii  h 

T  '  measure,  becanse  “the  lime  is  near  at  hand  when  the!  J,',V  “"‘J 

,  .  •  •  •„  I  11  .  e  •  •  „  1  toii-1*  .XI,  FI<.r.la,(Matr..  lor  h  H  and  TT-B  H,  Tabcrfc'-  I  B 

/ .  I  do  not  see  how  they  can.  Ai  sociations  w  il!  b<;  called  on  to  vote  for  or  against  it.  n,  iiaioilton.  for  leif  and  I  C  B-P  M,  Srmphrecious,  tor  J  3J— F 

"'rn!'  ‘  '  K-ng  R’acUel  Rivt-S  H 

/•  1  hat  IS  my  only  dilnoultv-  Ihcsc  two  it  advisihift  to  occupy  <»ur  (*(111111:113  wiili  disquisitions  on  1  ibr  L  K— K  W,  KustBethaiiy,tur  E  F,o  W  and  K  \V— p>f,  Bmu- 
classes  of  texts  seem  to  irie  contradictory  ;  I  can-  ,hisor  any  other  snhjoct  on  which  UniversaliMs  differ,  so  li‘:vl';nmaud''/;.ln,rr7e^^^^^  mS"' vl!*^ 

not  reconcile  llieui.  lint  when  1  rellcct  Ufioii  the  p, no  a,:  wc  have  greater  subjects  without,  demanding  all  JUAandJDS — I A  H,  Beaton  Centre,  for  D  B,  PS  and  G  S  W — 
••luiraeter  of  God,  as  a  being  of  love,  I  lose  all  mv  „  “  „  ,  ■  rp.  *<<•'.  J  F.  n,  Westfield,  for  self,  V)  p,  L  E  B,  B  s,  c  T.  M  o,  n  b, 

d.mhts  Those  nassaoes  -ire  dark  hot  here  -ill  is  •““*  1'"“'-  The  ^ mted  fctates  (ailiven-  a  A  A,  E  Wand  M  P-R  n.Cincmattus.for  selfand  H  D-G  D  K. 

...  ■  . .  1  ^  “  I'l"  /.  1,  •  *1  tioti  of  Ulliveisalists  dill  not  refer  the  (jiie.stioil  to  the  .As-  Fabms,  for  E  S,  S  I,  A,  J  R  and  R  C—P  M,  Union -Springs,  for  Z 

light-  Man  lias  not  utterly  lost  (lod’s  image;  there,  .  ,  ,  ■  ,>  m  ■>  I-  Aand  ItB— WII.Deansvilfo.forselfandEP— EE,MiDnville,for 

is  something  holy  in  him  stiU-tlie  flaming  eye  of  “  the  people.  rrne-Br.  King  m  ^-tfand  A  M_l.P,  Kingston.  .U.C  )fo^^^^^ 

.,|,  I,  ,  hiQ  siiiTK'lhin'’  aibotlt  th(*  (Iiti6r6nt  Staic  Con^  .\dsuii5',  (Mn^^s.)  for  J  A  B  and  J  »V— P  M,  Purdy  Cr^ek,  for  J  B  and 

(t.Kl,  the  conscience ;  and  whenever  there  is  this  i^irciiiar  saiu  .someinin  .luoui i  «.  umerent  .st«ie  con  ^  j  D  and  J  E  T-P  M,  Huntingtoa. 

I  ftwithold,  Grod  will  uain  the  llCBrt  Ut  la.st*  AVere  it  ttcutions  deriding  it— but  the  resolution  Silid,  *‘thc  poo-  (O.)  for  Z  Hand  ISjr — GT,  Alhenp,  (Pa.)— P  M,  Lrydeu,  for  J 

j.ot  for  this  traitor  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  it  would  pIe”-not  the  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  yet  the 

Uis  impossible  for  God  to  save  sinners.  representatives  of  their  reprcseniafives.  When,  “the  ew 


'I'  U  E  O  I-  O  G  l  <•  A  I.  -s  t;  .XI  I  N  A  K  V  . 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


For  the  Max»ine  end  Adeocete. 

THE  YOUNG  EMIGRANT’S  LAMENT. 

BV  MISS  EMELINE  ROVNSEVILLE. 

They  tell  me  that  this  is  niy  home— 

But  ah!  how  unlike  is  the  spot 

To  the  valley  I  once  railed  my  own, 

Eacircling  my  dear  native  cot ! 

Oh,  where  is  that  bright  sunny  stream, 

Whose  meanders  so  uileii  I’ve  traced  ; 

Where  daisies  bespangled  the  green. 

And  its  borders  rich  violets  graced  I 

And  where  is  the  rose  bush  that  grow 
So  proudly  my  window  beneath  ; 

The  lilac  so  tinted  w  ith  blur. 

And  woodbine  expanding  her  wreath  t 

Where,  too,  is  my  robin  so  red, 

Yearly  building  her  nest  on  the  thorn. 

That  so  often  aroused  me  from  bed 
By  her  sweetest  aud  earliest  song  1 

And  friends  l—oh,  ye  lovely  and  true, 

Whoso  joys  and  whose  sorrows  arc  niiuc — 

O,  o’er  in  fond  memory’s  view, 

Ye’ll  like  stars  in  yon  firmament  shine  ! 

I  gaze  on  the  sun’s  golden  light 

And  think  that  ye,  too,  share  his  beams. 

And  lay  me  down  sweetly  at  night 
To  meet  you  in  fancy’s  bright  dreams. 

And  tell  me— am  /  quite  forgot  ? 

Oh !  never  in  sadness  or  glee 

Do  you  cherish  an  isolate  thought. 

Nor  send  one  fond  wish  after  me  ' 

Ah,  yes ! — to  that  solace  I’ll  cling. 

Though  vanity  prompt  the  belief, 

’Twill  absence  deprive  of  its  sting 
.4nd  give  this  lone  heart  sure  relief. 

When  I  pray  to  “  our  Father”  on  high. 

That  ye  rest  ia  the  sunshine  of  heaven. 

In  fancy  I’ll  list  to  the  sigh, 

t-et  peace  to  the  wnaderrr  be  giicn  ; 


A  N.T  I  C  I  P  A  T  I  O  N  .  ' 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  moijneiit  in  the  life  of  man  more 
replete  with  unenibittered  bliss,  than  when  the  cuntom- 
platire  mind  indnlses  itself  in  sweet  anticipation — when 
the  soul  stretches  forth  its  energies  to  extract  the  joys  of  i 
indulgent  hope  yet  to  be  realized,  and  to  feast  in  the  ideal 
pleasures  of  the  heart’s  glowing  fancy.  ’Tis  then  we 
feel  that  this  cold  world  with  all  its  multiplicity  of  ills,  is  I 
not  without  its  redeeming  intervals  of  happiness.  There 
is  an  oasis  in  the  drear  wilderness  of  sorrow — a  rav  ofj' 
heavenly  sunshine  that  gleams  occ.-isioimlly  through  the  | 
wo-beclouded  darkness  of  human  wanderings.” 

Have  vre  parted  from  those  we  love— leva  dearer —  • 
yes,  de.irer  thnii  life  itself?  .\nd  has  the  separation  iso- 1 
iated  ua — cut  us  off  from  every  earthly  felicity,  and  left  j 
)U  sad  aud  alone,  though  in  the  midst  of  cheerful  faces  ? , 
Has  it  made  us  aliens  and  stnmgers  amidst  the  crowd  that  | 
surrounds  ur,  with  no  other  hope  upon  its  good  feelings 
than  tite  stranger’s  claim  to  stranger's  kindness  1  There  ‘ 
are  still  bright  spots  in  tlie  sombre  shadowings  of  tlic  |i 
scene,  for  the  isolated  heart  has  found  in  every  acquaint-  li 
ance  a  friend,  and  in  every  bosom  the  evidence  of  kind  | 
feeling!  But  above  all,  there  is,  in  the  gloomiest  lionrjl 
of  its  lonoliuess,  a  mellow  tint  in  the  rainbow  of  hope,  i 
which  nottiiiig  except  despair  can  obscure.  It  is  the  hope  ; 
of  meeting  again  the  object  of  all  that  the  heart  prizes  !' 
in  its  affection,  and  all  that  it  dwells  upon  in  its  blest  an- 1 
ticipation.  .Auti^ation !  Thou  .art  the  sweetener  of  j 
this  bitter  life  !  ’Tls  thou  that  drivest  that  gloom  from!! 
gloomy  luart,  and  chasest  away  the  sorrows  that  intrude  ;j 
rnemselvas  upon  the  sorrow  ful  !  ’Tis  thou  that  takest  i 
“  The  stiiig  from  .tilicu,” 

that  le.ariie.st  us  to  forget  the  biirning  hitterncss  tif  the  ! 
last  ”  farewell,  and  God  bless  you,”  in  the  aeeompany-  | 
iug  redemption  of  the  v.aledictory — “we  shali  meet  ere  | 
long.” 

“  ’TV  thou  that  leariiest  the  heart  i:.,  flight  ! 

From  present  «o  to  hoped  delight.” 

’Tia  thou  that  nervest  the  warrior's  arm,  and  hide.sthim 
hope  that  those  dear  frienils  whom  he  has  left  shall  ere 
loug  greet  him  as  a  conqueror,  when  the  foe  is  vanquish¬ 
ed,  ail  the  broad  banner  of  peace  is  unfurled,  like  some 
eugign  of  royalty;  to  wave  its  plumes  in  a  diadem  of 

Sory  over  the  fair  face  of  his  loved  country.  'Tis  thoii 
■t  eiateat  the  Chnstian's  heart  while  sojourning  in  this 
vale  of  wo,  and  leadeat  his  mind  to  bless  that  day  when 
mortalifr shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  immortal  spirit  shall 
foram  o»h  in  the  ..sunshine  of  God’s,  unch.mging  lovr^ 


Take  away  from  man  Ute  anticipation  of  brighter  and 
more  blissful  hours  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present,  and 
you  strip  him  of  all  inducements  to  exertion,  you  make 
life  a  miserable  and  beuvy  load  which  he  would  wil¬ 
lingly  resign  in  order  to  escape  from  its  sufferings  and 
sorrows.  But  light  up  within  the  soul  the  fires  of  hoiie. 
and  bow  eidiveniiig  its  iiiHiience ;  the  spirit’s  present 
pain  is  forgotten,  and  life  becomes  a  scene  of  action  and 
glorious  exertion.  Illusory  ns  is  hope,  vve  would  not 
banish  it  from  earth,  for  thus  we  should  extinguish  the 
only  lamp  that  illnniines  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and 
thus  the  duties,  and  pleasures,  and  improvements  of  life 
would  alike  he  disregarded  or  forgotten. — Stnndard  and 
Dftnorru*. 

M  E  E  T  1  N  G  -  H  (>  i;  S  E  H  . 

TIIKIK  COMFORTS  AMI  DISCOMFORTS. 

I loiisi’s  of  worship  are  usually  much  larger  than  are 
nece.ssarv,  and  much  of  the  interior  is  not  o<  copied  with  \ 
seats  as  it  might  he. 

I  should  recommend  that  more  care  he  taken  to  build 
churches  well,  with  thick  walls  of  brick  or  stone  ;  the 
latter  is  preferable,  and  being  very  uhundaiit  in  mqst 
parts  of  this  country,  churches  can  be  built  of  it  for  a  less 
expense  than  of  brick.  The  windows  should  he  but 
few,  and  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  easily  opened 
and  shut,  and  they  should  have,  both  insiile  apd  outside 
shutters  or  blinds.  No  doors  should  open  from  the  out¬ 
side  ilirectly  into  the  eliiirch,  hut  tiiere  should  be  a  large 
anie-room.  and  in  Winter  tlie  doors  should  he  well  closed. 
The  seats  should  be  cushioned,  the  floor  carppted,  and 
the  house  in  Winter,  well  warmed.  Greatcare  should  be 
used  to  insure  pro(>er  ventilation.  In  fine,  more  pains 
should  he  taken  to  make  houses  of  worship  eomfortabic, 
and  thus  comfort  will  contribute  to  a  love  of  devotion, 
and  the  church  w  ill  become  a  pleasant  place  of  resort, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  has  often  been,  associated  in  the 
niiiul  with  much  that  is  dreary  and  painful. 

A  good  location  is  necessary,  where  the  house  will  he 
protected  from  bleak  winds ;  and  all  churches  should  he 
surrounded  with  a  grove  of  shade. trees.  In  the  conntty 
a  number  of  small  warm  barns  should  lie  built  aroiuid 
tlie  churches  to  protect  the  horses.  Hheds  open  in  front 
are  not  siitficicntly  warm  for  this  purpose.  I’lihlic  !»pin- 1 
ion  should  not  permit  any  man  to  leave  a  horse  uiipro-  i 
tected  from  the  storm  and  cold,  while  he  attends  church.  I 

All  houses  of  worship  should  have  an  ante-room,  fitted  j 
up  to  receive  extra  garments,  to  be  put  ofi',  and  on.  wlieii  I 
going  in  or  out  of  the  meeting.  I 

I  deem  this  subject  a  very  important  one  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  most  parts  of  New-England,  are  numerous  night 
meetings,  hotli  in  Winter  and  Summer.  They  are  at¬ 
tended  by  women — indeed,  to  my  observation,  more  wo¬ 
men  than  men — and  especially  of  the  younger  portion  of 
tliis  sex,  attend  them.  It  is  this  class  tliat  are  more  par¬ 
ticularly  disposed  to  consumption  and  complaints  of  tlie 
lungs.  ^  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  number  of  cases  of  this  j 
kind  may  l>e  traced  to  the  erroneous  customs  of  w  hich  I , 
have  spoken.  | 

Clergymen  in  this  country  arc  very  unlicalilij  ;  a  great 
many  sufl'crfrom  iiiflunimatiun  ahoiil  the  throat,  which  in 
several  instances  I  have  known  to  originate  from  preach- ; 
iiig  in  over-lu'at(*d  houses,  and  ihen  going  into  the  cold  j 
air. —  Hrigham  im  lilt  Influrticf  of  Ilrliffion  upon  lltultit.  ' 

li  E  S  IJ  R  R  E  C  T  I  ()  .N  .  ! 

The  metamorphosis  in  hntteifiies  is  foiincd  in  so  re- ; 
murkuhle  a  manner,  that  we  see  therein  the  resurreetion  | 
painted  before  our  eyes,  exemplified,  so  as  to  he  examiii- 1 
ed  with  our  hands.  ’  To  see  indeed  a  caterpillar  craw  ling  j 
iijion  the  earth,  sustained  hy  the  most  ordinary  kinds  of  | 
foo<l.  which,  when  it  has  existed  a  few  weeks  or  months  ' 
under  this  humble  form,  its  appointed  w  ork  being  finish-  ] 
cd.  pa.sses  into  an  intermediate  state  of  seeming  dcatli.  | 
when  it  is  wound  up  in  a  kind  of  shroud,  and  encased  in  i 
a  coffin,  (though  sometimes  its  sepnlclirc  is  in  the  water,  | 
and  at  others,  in  various  substances  in  tlie  air,)  and  after  i 
this  ( reatnre  and  others  of  its  trilre,  have  remaiiiw!  their  | 
destined  time  in  this  death-like  state,  to  behold  lartli,  uir  j 
and  water,  give  up  their  sevetal  prisoners ;  to  snr\'ey  ■ 
them,  when  called  hy  warmth  of  the  solar  beam,  they 
hnrsi  from  their  sepulchres,  cast  off  tlieii  cerements,  ' 
from  this  .state  of  torpid  activity,  come  forth  as  a  bride  | 
out  of  her  chamber  ;  to  survey  them,  I  say  arrayed  in  i 
their  glory,  preparcti  to  enjoy  a  new  and  more  exalted  i 
condition  of  life,  in  which  all  their  powers  are  det  eloped, 
and  they  are  arrived  at  the  jierfection  of  their  iiatiite, 
when  no  longer  confined  to  earth,  they  can  tniverse  the 
fields  of  air,  their  food  is  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  love 
begins  his  blissful  reign ;  who  that  witiiesselh  this  inte¬ 
resting  scene  can  help  seeing  in  it  a  lively  represeatalion 
of  man  in  his  threefold  state  of  existence,  and  more 
'especially  of  that  happy  day,  when  at  the  call,  all  that  are 
in  their  graves  shajl  come  fortli,  sea  shall  give  up  her 
dead,  and  death  being  swallowed  up  of  life,  the  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  live  and  love  to  t^  ages  of  eternity.— 
Nete-England  GeJary. 


n  AKHIAUKH, 

In  Ldiaiioii,  Jaimiiry  *25,  by  Kcv.  E.  M.  Woolley,  Mr 
Samuf.l  t^iMo.ss,  to  Miss - Nii.ks. 

Ill  Hamilton,  Feluuary  *24,  by  the. same,  Mr.  Moseb 
M.  Nash,  to  Miss  Esthkr  E.  I’oRtf.r. 

Ill  same  plate,  Febniary  11,  hy  tfie  same,  Mr.  Joii.s  L 
Van  Kk.nssei.akk,  of  Greene  county,  to  Miss  Emilt 
Acki.ky,  of  the  former  ]>l,icc. 

In  Wiinq,  Echriiary  *24,  by  IJev.  A.  Wood,  of  Ant 
vverp.  Chari.ks  Saio  .w,  to  .Miss  Orii.i.a  latioi.s,  of  tlx 
former  place. 

'  DEATHS. 

1  In  Deerfield  on  the  lid  ills!.,  of  a  disease  of  tlie  heart, 

I  Miss  S.vr.ah  Gox,  youngest  (laughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  I'ox, 
aged  211.  Of  a  mild  and  amiuhic  disposition,  possessing 
i’ltcllertiial  faculties  of  a  superior  order,  and  leading  a 
life  of  exemplary  virtue,  she  was  beloved  hy  all  who 
I  knew  her.  For  .sometime  previous  to  her  death,  her 
mind  was  much  exercised  on  tiie  .subject  of  religion,  and 
she  enjoyed  the  pi-culiur  happiness  flowing  from  ti  firm 
and  unwavering  faith  in  God  us  the  universal  Father,  Be 
nefactor  and  (saviour  of  maiikiiid.  and  that  hope  in  the 
doctrine  of  life  and  immurtality  for  herself  and  a  laii- 
somed  world  which  was  as  an  ancluir  to  her  soul  both 
sure  and  stetidfast.  As  she  had  lived  so  she  died — calm 
and  happy  in  her  faith,  joyful  in  her  hope,  she  called 
each  of  the  family  and  her  numerous  friends  who  stood 
weeping  around  her  bed,  hy  naipe,  iifl’ectionately  took 
her  tiiiiiT  leave  of  tiiem,  telling  them  not  to  weep  for  her — 
that  their  sepanition  would  he  hiitshort — that  tliev  should 
all  meet  again  in  a  happie.  and  better  world.  'I'hns  did 
she  fall  asleep  in  Jesus.  Her  funeral  was  attended  on  the 
5tli  iiist.  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  truly  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  liereaveil  faii'ily  in  their  loss,  to  whom  ^ 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  were  tendered  in  a  dia  , 
j  course  adapted  to  the  occ.'ision.  D.  S. 

'  Of  con.siimption,  at  the  residence  of  his  .son,  Eindol 
I  ‘‘pragtie,  in  Woo.ster,  Ohio,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Major  Jo- 
SKFH  tSpKAC.l'F;,  lutC  of  OtsCgO,  N.  V. 

!  The  decea.sed  was  a  native  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  from 
I  whence  he  emigriited  to  Otsego,  N.  V.,  in  1790,  and  war 
I  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  that  then  wilderness  county, 

I  where  he  has  ever  since  resided  until  his  recent  removal 
I  to  Wooster. 

■  In  Granby.  Januury*25,  Jank,  daughter  of  Lyman  am:  > 
Julia  Hyde,  in  tlie  l.'itli  year  of  her  age.  Thus  have  her 
tender  parents  been  ealied  on  to  follow  to  the  house  of 
death  the  eldest  of  tlieir  little  hand,  and  sec  their  loved 
one  laid  low  in  the  dust.  But  they  sorrow  not  without 
hope.  Their  grief  is  mitignted  by  the  assurance  of  a 

j  better  inheritance  for  their  child  beyond  the  grave.  Or 
earth  she  was  tlieir’s  but  for  a  time — in  heaven  she  is 
I  thi’ir's  for  eternity. 

The  coii.solations  of  the  Gospel  were  tendered  in  the 
Metliodist  meeting-house  in  Fulton,  by  the  writer,  on 
:  Sunday  morning.  Fehruary  14,  1  having  been  absent  at 
I  the  time  of  her  burial.  Tlie  kindness  of  our  Methodist 
i  brethren  is  gratefully  jirknowledged  and  duly  appreciated 
hy  onr  friends.  T.  C.  Katon. 

I  In  Greig,  Fehruiiry  *2.').  Mr.  Gxkrit  SpRisosTKrx. 

;  aged  91  years,  rormerly  of  Albany  county.  He  dul  not 
'  belong  to  any  particular  liciuimination,  yet  he  had  no 
fears  about  futurity,  hut  .'iwaited  the  approach  of  death 
with  resignation.  Tlie  funeral  was  attended  at  the  resi- 
'  donee  of  his  son,  .Ijimes  fspiingsteen,  on  the  27lli,  by  hit 
I  friends  and  neighbors;  and  althoitgh  no  clergyman  attend* 

'  cd,  in  coiiseqtienee  of  the  had  travelling,  yet  the  ser\iees 
were  perfoimed  by  |•^.‘allillg  the  l.'ith  chapter  of  Isl  Cc- 
'  liiithinns.  an  address  to  the  throne  of  grace,  singing,  and 

■  reading  a  sermon  i'rcm  the  .Magr.ziiie,  contained  in  No 
‘24.  volume  iv.,  new  series,  hy  Ur.  Charles  Hainmond. 
Onr  Partialis*  brethren  joiiicd  in  the  services  with  a  eom- 
mendahle  liheriiliiv,  and  we.  trust  this  Jict  of  good  feeling 
will  not  he  soon  t'orgoUen  li.y  the  liher.il  portion  of  coni- 

I  tminity  in  tliis  vicinity. 
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